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PRACTICAL 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


The practical way to create international goodwill and to 
participate in the reconstruction of Europe is by the pur- 
chase of sound European bonds. Messrs. F. J. Lisman & 
Company, members of the New York Stock Exchange, offer 
the following: 


SOUND SECURITIES 


Price 

to Yield 

Approx. 
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* These bonds are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The interest and principal of all are payable in New York 
City, in United States money, and they are exempt from all 
foreign taxes. The above prices are subject to change ac- 
cording to the market. 


After the War of the Rebellion, European investors bought 
United States Government bonds and American Railway 
Securities, thus participating in our reconstruction. Effective 
international cooperation is based upon sound, practical prin- 
ciples. 


Write for advice 


F, J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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Current Events 


October 


HE success of the Locarno Se- 

curity Conference with its poten- 
tialities for lasting peace, made October 
memorable. Next in interest abroad 
was the intervention of the League of 
Nations in the quarrel between Greece 
and Bulgaria. The French debt to the 
United States was settled on a truce 
basis only, which has since been re- 
jected by the French Cabinet. The 
British Labor Party vetoed eligibility to 


Communists. Mussolini tightened his 
erip on Italy. At home, we had Sec- 
retary Mellon’s tax proposals, the 


rebellion in the Shipping Board, the for- 
mation of a bread merger. ‘The coal 
strike began to tell—and crime went on 
rampaging. 


The Locarno Treaties 


N the evening of October 16, a 

little scene at a lighted window in 
Locarno, Switzerland, marked the 
promise of Germany and France never 
to fight again. Arm in arm stood For- 
eign Minister Briand of France and 
Chancellor Luther of Germany. Over 
their shoulders looked Austen Chamber- 
lain, Foreign Minister of Great Britain, 
and Premier Mussolini of Italy. Be- 
hind them secretaries were handling the 
treaties that had just been “initialed” — 
technical word for a signing not vet 
ratified. 

Since that evening five of the seven 
treaties have been published in full—the 
climax of negotiations that have been 
going on since Germany, to her ever- 
lasting credit, took the initiative in mak- 
ing a security proposal last February. 
Most important is the Treaty of Mu- 
tual Guarantee by which Germany, on 
the one hand, and France and Belgium, 
on the other, pledge themselves not to 
make war on each other, and to ob- 
serve the demilitarized Rhineland zone. 
Great Britain and Italy guarantee this 
treaty, which means that both would 
come to the aid of France or Belgium 
if attacked by Germany, and to the 
aid of Germany if attacked by France 
or Belgium. 


Supplementing this compact there are 
two arbitration treaties—one between 
Germany and France, one between Ger- 
many and Belgium. In these, both 
sides agree to submit “all disputes of 
every kind” to the arbitration of a spe- 
cial tribunal, the World Court, or per- 
manent conciliation commissions. 

Two almost identical arbitration trea- 
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Where the Locarno Conference 


Was Held 


ties, between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany and Poland, are the 
fourth and fifth of the Locarno group. 
Sixth and seventh are treaties between 
France and her Eastern allies, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, which are France’s 
guarantee to “lend immediate aid and 
assistance” if Germany should “attack 
without provocation.” These two trea- 
ties, covering the danger spots in the 
arrangement, have not yet been made 
public. 

All the treaties are to become opera- 
tive, if ratified, as soon as Germany 
joins the League of Nations. During 
the course of the negotiations, Germany 
waived the reservation under which she 
had claimed she should be allowed to 
join—the reservation that her special 
condition of disarmament ought to ex- 
empt her from furnishing military 
service on equal terms with the other 
nations in the League. To meet this ob- 
jection the other negotiators gave Ger- 


many a note embodying their interpre- 
tation of Article XVI as meaning “that 
each state member of the League is 
bound to cooperate loyally and effec- 
tively in support of the Covenant and 
in resistance te any act of aggression to 
an extent which is compatible with its 
military situation and takes its geo- 
graphical position into account.” The 
other point on which Germany made a 
sizable concession is her acquiescence in 
the French guarantee of the Eastern ar- 
bitration treaties. 

It is assumed that certain informal 
concessions were made to Germany in 
return—such as the evacuation of Co- 
logne, amelioration of the Rhineland oc- 
cupation, possibly some promise of a 
return, under mandate, of a former 
German colony, some softening of the 
administration of the Saar, which, while 
technically a League administration, is 
actually under French control. 

The present outlook for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaties is not as good as it 
was just after they were initialed. Three 
Nationalist members of the German 
Cabinet have resigned, and with the two 
extremes of Nationalism and Commu- 
nism in resistance, Chancellor Luther 
and Foreign Minister Stresemann are 
likely to have a hard fight. In general, 
the response to the Locarno settlement 
has been one of enthusiasm, vast relief, 
great hope. The Rhineland Pact has 
been hailed as the beginning of a new 
peace era, with victor and vanquished in 
a new equality and a new will to co- 
operate for peace. 


Disarmament Conference? 


ji ITH the signing of the Locarno 
settlement, despatches from 
Washington reported that President 
Coolidge thought this momentous event 
pointed the way to another disarmament 
conference. And certainly disarmament 
is the next step, as it was the implica- 
tion of all the negotiations. But the 
cables that carried this news abroad 
brought back no news of enthusiastic 
reception. On the contrary, not only 
Briand of France but Chamberlain of 
Great Britain said that the next dis- 
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armament conierence must be under 
League auspices, especially as technical 
preparations were begun as a result of 
the September League sessions. Part of 
the foreign press was quite outspoken in 
disapproval of the Washington sugges- 
tion, and it is fairly clear that none of 
the European powers, unless possibly 
Germany, would prefer our leadership 
to that of the League. 

Later Mr. Coolidge explained that 
his reference was only to a naval dis- 
armament conference which would 
round off the work of the Washington 
Conference of 1922, but that no move 
would be made even in this direction 
without expressions from Europe. 


Greece and Bulgaria 
ROMPT recourse to the League of 


Nations may have averted a Balkan 
War, though as this is written the air 
is by no means clear. A clash occurred 


between Greek soldiers and Bulgarian . 


soldiers on the frontier near Demirhis- 
sar. In the course of it one Greek was 
killed on Bulgarian soil and Greek 
troops crossed the border to recover the 
body. There was another exchange of 
fire; more casualties; Bulgarians on 
Greek soil, Greeks on Bulgarian. At 
Athens the story was that regular Bul- 
garian troops were involved, but the 
correspondents say the offenders prob- 
ably were irregular bands, with no ofh- 
cial backing. Greece claimed that the 
attack was unprovoked. She demanded 
an indemnity of 2,000,000 French francs 
gold from the Bulgarian government, 
punishment of the responsible Bulga- 
rian officers was called for, an apology 
demanded—everything to be forthcom- 
ing within forty-eight hours. Bulgaria 
promptly referred the whole business to 
the League of Nations. A special meet- 
ing of the Council was called for Oc- 
tober 26, with representatives of both 
countries invited, and Briand, of France, 
Acting Secretary of the League Council, 
sent telegrams reminding both govern- 
ments of their obligation under the 
Covenant to cease military movements 
pending the outcome of the Council 
meeting. 

Both governments accepted, but 
Greece has defied the League edict by 
refusing to withdraw her troops until 
the Bulgars accept the ultimatum. In 
return, Briand has served notice that 
the blame and responsibility must rest 
on Greece for whatever happens. 

It is a test case that will be watched 
with the keenest interest. That Bul- 
garia immediately appealed to the 
League is a tribute to the power of 
massed public opinion, operating through 
regularly constituted machinery. 

Bulgaria is certainly in no situation 
to carry on war. She is in a desperate 
state, after six years of fighting and 
under the weight of excessively heavy 
reparations imposed by the Allies. In- 





deed, the country is so nearly disarmed 
as to be almost helpless against enemies. 

So tar as its internal affairs are con- 
cerned, since the Tsankov government 
came in, a white terror has prevailed, 
under which the government has quietly 
murdered thousands of suspected oppo- 
nents. 

There has been hard feeling between 
Greece and Bulgaria since the Treaty 
of Neuilly, which gave to Greece terri- 
tory accorded to Bulgaria at the close 
of the 1913 Balkan war. 
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The Shipping Board Rebellion 


T the moment all is quiet in the 

Shipping Board, but as this won’t 
last when Congress meets we shouldn’t 
omit the recent outbreak of rebellion. 
While President Coolidge was away 
making a speech early in October, the 
Shipping Board dismissed the president 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Admiral Leigh C. Palmer, and elected 
Elmer E. Crowley in his place. When 
Mr. Palmer was elected—at the Presi- 
dent’s request—the Board voted to give 
him almost full control of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, with the diffi- 
cult job of operating and selling the 
merchant fleet. This power the Board 
has now recalled to itself. 

The deepest trouble with the Ship- 
ping Board seems to be the uncertainty 
about who is boss—the President or 
Congress? The majority of the Board 
hold that the President has been step- 
ping over into territory allotted to them 
by Congress, and they are putting up 
an opposition. When the President 
asked one Board member, Bert E. 
Haney, of Oregon, to resign because he 
criticised Admiral Palmer, Mr. Haney 
refused. Another, Commissioner Fred- 
erick J. Thompson, of-Georgia, resigned 
in protest against an administration 
which he found too narrow. The 
President then appointed H. C. Dalton, 
of Cleveland, to survey the situation. 
Before he did so, the Board acted. And 
then Hutchinson I. Cone resigned as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Fleet Corporation in protest against 
this defiance of the President. 

Mark Sullivan, writing from Wash- 
ington to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, suggests as an explanation of the 
Shipping Board ferment a_ sectional 
quarrel between East, West and South, 
representatives of each being eager to 
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protect and foster their own region 
Ihis and other theories will be due for 
an airing after Congress opens. 


The French Debt 


HE French Debt Commission, here 

for a week, went home with only 
a temporary arrangement for handling 
the debt. After two French offers were 
rejected by the American Commissioners. 
and one American offer was rejected 
by the French, an American pro. 
posal for a truce was accepted: France 
was to pay forty millions annually for 
five years, and this would be accepted 
as the total interest for that period. At 
the end of the five years negotiations 
would be reopened. Not being empow- 
ered to accept a temporary proposal, M. 
Caillaux, French Finance Minister, took 
this proposal home for consultation. The 
French Cabinet failed to approve it, and 
it will not be submitted to the French 
Parliament. 

A counter proposal is reported to be 
under consideration and is likely to be 
made here soon. 

Shortly after the Commission went 
home President Coolidge intimated that 
private loans ought not to be made to 
nations that have not arranged to pay 
their war debts. Charles E. Mitchell, 
President of the National City Bank, 
followed with the statement that the 
bankers of the country support the 
President’s stand—and has been roundly 
criticised in some quarters for assuming 
to speak for the bankers. So has the 
President for putting this pressure on 
France to pay—as his action is inter- 
preted. 


Taxes—Again 


AX reduction is to the front again 

—as usual in two forms, since it is 
too popular an issue to be neglected by 
either party. Before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon outlined the situation, 
very carefully explaining that it was not 
a “program” with exact recommenda- 
tions, but an indication of safe limits. 
Briefly, he claims that a total reduction 
of $300,000,000 is possible. He sug- 
gests a 20 per cent limit on surtax, and 
a 5 per cent normal tax. Further, he 
suggested reduction and ultimate repeal 
of the Federal inheritance tax, and re- 
peal of the gift tax. Later, he submit- 
ted a new schedule further reducing 


taxes on incomes from $6,000 to 
$12,000. 
Representative Garner. ranking 


Democratic member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, retorted with 2 
schedule providing further cuts. He in- 
creased the estimate of total reduction 
by extending the period for payment of 
our national debt from Secretary Mel- 
lon’s twenty-five years to sixty-two. 


And the debate is on. 
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The New 
Secretary 
Davis 


@ U. & U. 


HE new Secretary of War, succes- 
sor to John W. Weeks, whose ill- 
ness forced his retirement, is the young- 
est man in the Cabinet. He is forty-six. 
Dwight F. Davis, as Assistant Secretary, 
served as acting head of the department 
during the months of Mr. Weeks’ ill- 
ness. He is a Harvard man, a lawyer 
and financier, and reputed wealthy. Go- 
ing into the World War as a private, he 
came out a lieutenant colonel, with a 
Distinguished Service Cross. He is a 
mighty tennis player and is the donor of 
the Davis Cup, for which tennis teams 
compete yearly in international tourna- 
ments; and, to complete the variety, he 
has a record of service on many wel- 
fare boards in his home city, St. Louis. 
His first government job was on the 
War Finance Board, from which he 
went to the War Department. Mr. 
Davis will probably continue his pred- 
ecessor’s conservative administration. 
Though a friend of Colonel Mitchell, 
he is not in sympathy with his demand 
for a separate air service. 
Colonel Hanford MacNider, former 
commander of the American Legion, 
takes the place Mr. Davis has just left. 


Sugar and Bread 
IKE the Shipping Board, the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission is in a 
state of ferment. Not long ago the 
Commission was reorganized better to 
the Administration’s liking. 2Two mem- 
bers were left from the former organiza- 
tion, Commissioners Thompson and 
Nugent. These two are protesting against 
the action of the majority in dismissing 
a complaint against nineteen sugar-beet 
companies that were alleged to have vio- 
lated the anti-trust laws. This will be 
remembered as the case which was re- 
sponsible for the rejection of Charles 
Beecher Warren as Attorney-General, 
because of his relation to one of the com- 
panies. The two protesters imply politi- 
cal motives back of the silence. 

Then there is the matter of the so- 
called “bread trust.” Some time ago 
the Federal Trade Commission made 
complaint against the Continental Bread 
Company for violation of the Clayton 
Act through restraint of competition, 
but the complaint was not made public. 
Again, Commissioners Thompson and 
Nugent - blame Commissioners Van 
Fleet, Humphrey and Hunt. Meantime 
a combination of three great baking 


companies has been formed—the Conti- 
nental, the Ward and the General Bak- 
eries, representing four hundred million 
dollars, and incorporated in Maryland 
as the General Baking Company. The 
big merger will be studied by the De- 
partment of Justice to discover whether 
in any way it violates the anti-trust 
laws. 


A. F. at &. 


N October, for the first time in forty 

years, a convention of the American 
Federation of Labor assembled under 
the guidance of another than Samuel 
Gompers. William Green, who was 
chosen president on Mr. Gompers’ 
death last year, presided, and was re- 
elected. Two or three features of the 
convention were of special interest. One 
was the announcement of a new policy 
of wages to fit the era of super-power. 
The Federation goes on record for pro- 
gressive increase of wages and decrease 
of hours in proportion to man’s increas- 
ing power of production through the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery 
and electrical power. 

The Federation declared for a return 
to the non-partisan fold in politics, never 
more to stray, as it did last fall, in 
third-party paths. The Communist 
phase of labor got no aid or comfort 
from the Federation, and when a visit- 
ing British M. P., Laborite, urged fra- 
ternal relations with Russian workers, 
Mr. Green repudiated the suggestion, to 
the accompaniment of cheers. (The 
British M. P.’s own party itself threw 
out Communists root and branch during 
October.) The convention also vowed 
that the massed strength of labor “would 
be exerted to keep the country from 
being overrun by Japanese”—146 Japa- 
nese, isn’t it? who were annually exclud- 
ed by the gentleman’s agreement until 
we insulted Japan by substituting legis- 
lation for agreement. Better news was 
the Federation’s endorsement of the 


Child Labor Amendment. 


Indiana’s New Senator 


HE death of Senator Samuel Mof- 

fett Ralston, of Indiana, removed 
a fine, public-spirited Democratic leader, 
who might have had the Democratic 
nomination for President last year if he 
had so chosen; if, indeed, he had not 
definitely willed otherwise. To fill the 
unexpired term, Governor Jackson, of 
Indiana, appointed—not former Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge, who was strongly 
urged, but Arthur R. Robinson. This 
action has been sharply criticised as pro- 
longing a seething state of Indiana poli- 
tics. Both the governor and Mr. Robin- 
son have been accused of close Klan sym- 
pathies and the choice of Mr. Robinson 
is expected to increase the feeling among 
many Republicans against Klan influ- 
ence in the party. It is assumed that 
this choice means that Governor Jack- 


son is leaving the way open tor his own 
candidacy—since if Beveridge had been 
appointed now he would be practically 
certain of being his party’s choice at the 
regular election. 


Coal > 

HE coal strike goes on. At the 

end of nine weeks, the bottoms of 
bins are showing, in spite of the assur- 
ances that there was a large supply on 
hand. John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, says the operat- 
ors are selling inferior grades of coal 
for higher grades, at the higher price. 
Profiteering has begun. Rumors are 
heard of negotiations, new offers, but 
actually nothing happens. And _ there 
has been no suggestion that the Govern- 
ment will intervene. It’s all very fa- 
miliar. 


More 


Mussolini 
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REMIER MUSSOLINI was not 

popular in Locarno when he went 
up to sign the treaties. The Relgian 
Foreign Minister, a Socialist, would not 
shake hands with the man who had 
turned from Socialism to Fascism, so his 
welcome by the group of ministers had 
to be stifly formal. There was fear of 
attack by Swiss workers, who, like the 
Belgian, hold Mussolini responsible for 
the murder of Matteotti, the Socialist 
Deputy. And half or more of the as- 
sembled newspaper men cut the Pre- 


hg : 
mier’s conference—and even the Premier 


—in protest against his suppression of 
freedom of the press in Italy and his 
rough treatment of foreign correspon- 
dents. 

Premier Mussolini has just put 
through a plan of city government that 
takes away the last trace of constitu- 
tional liberty. All townships of less 
than five thousand inhabitants are no 
longer to have elected officials, but to 
be governed by commissioners appointed 
by royal decree. This affects 7,300 of 
the 9,000 townships in Italy. Another 
outstanding feature of the new plan is 
the combination of Fascist organized la- 
bor and organized employees in corpora- 
tions, with representation in Parliament 
—a sort of Government-controlled la- 
bor monopoly. 

While all this has been going on, the 
trial of the Fascist assassins of Matteot- 
ti has been in process. The political 
leaders who were charged with complic- 
ity have been thoroughly whitewashed. 
Still another recent Italian phase has 
been raids on the Masons in Florence. 

October 27, 1925 























October 22, 1925. 
@ HE gentle and homely vir- 
tues of the New England- 
er are the ones usually 
propagated. Not his 
righteous indignation, nor 
his ire, nor his slightly 
stubborn, slightly caustic follow-up ot 
the failure of justice—all of which must 
have been in the President's mind as he 
sat down to meditate on the passing otf 
the French Commission without coming 
to a settlement regarding their war debt 
to the United States. The President's 
noms de plume—“White House circles,’ 
“The spokesman for the President and 
the other fellows,” “It was learned and 
it was the opinion around the White 
House”—(all of which seem too thin 
now to be of much use as, of course, 
nearly everybody who reads these or- 
acles knows that all the circumlocution 
comes to roost on one perch, namely, the 
desk of the Executive)—grew eloquent 
with reiteration of the American view- 
point of the sanctity of obligation. 
The “circles” intimated that if France 
could not come to terms on the debt- 
funding settlement, then that nation 
could not enjoy private loans from pri- 
vate banking interests in the United 
States with official approval and God- 
Phe French situation has reduced the 
debt problem here to a formula—no 
debt funding in a cooperative spirit, no 
private loans with Government favor or 
sanction. 





Debts and Loans 

The Czechoslovak Debt Funding 
Commission followed the French at the 
capital, and the quietness, directness and 
dispatch with which the latter commis- 
sion came to terms and signed the agree- 
ment with Secretary Mellon were in 
extraordinary contrast to the French 
system of financial diplomacy. The 
Italian Debt Commission is on its way 








Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


to this country for negotiation, the 
heads of the commission traveling first 
class and the rest taking second-class ac- 
commodations to show a spirit of econ- 
omy. Even though the French method 
was put down in Washington as merely 
European custom, the French had a way 
of their own in negotiating—delegating 
friends and agents to have friendly in- 
tercourse with debt-funding officials in 
sounding them out and reporting back 
to headquarters. “The sanction of pri- 
vate loans which is now being openly 
withheld by the Government, according 
to experts, has no true legal basis at 
present and some think that legislation 
covering such an emergency may be in- 
troduced in the coming session of Con- 
gress. 

It is only to be regretted that mis- 
sions must come to the United States 
and to the capital and make such com- 
pressed and exacting visits as did the 
French, for then there is little opportu- 
nity to see the gentler side of the capital, 
some of the things in which they them- 
selves take so much pride when it comes 
to setting foot on French terrain. How 
the Frenchman loves his soil, the trees, 
the view, the ground itself and every- 
thing that goes with it. This country 
round about is more brilliant than the 
South has seen for years. Some of the 
New England frost filtered down here 
and blessed the maples and pin oaks. 
The roses are in full fall bloom, acres 
of them, and the Lincoln Memorial has 
now been completely banked with ex- 
traordinary and wonderful boxwood, 
centuries old, gathered from the coun- 
try round about. 

The delegates to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union had more time and were 
able to take in the countryside, to their 
great delight, particularly the English 
visitors, who had the graciousness to say 
that the box around Virginia was quite 
as lovely as that of England, if not more 
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so, having grown to huge Proportions, 
sometimes by sheer neglect. They went 
down to Gunston Hall, where the Vir. 
ginia Bill of Rights was originally writ. 
ten and where the whole house and 
grounds have been restored by Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Hertle. The boxwood is 
high over the tallest visitor’s head, lead- 
ing from the old brick mansion down 
to the terrace overlooking the Potomac. 
Unfortunately, when the British visitors 
stopped at George Washington’s church 
in Alexandria they found that enterpris- 
ing Americans had installed an up-to- 
date ticket turnstile not unlike that in a 
good movie house, which took some of 
the sanctity of antiquity from entrance 
to the Washington pew; but on the 
whole the foreign visitors seem to have 
more fellow-feeling for Washington 
than ever before. Perhaps the capital 
has grown and mellowed a bit, or Eng- 
land and Europe become a little more 
new. 


Not Much Discussion 


One slight disappointment in the re- 
view of the interesting sessions of the 
Interparliamentary Union was the fact 
that they afforded so little opportunity 
for debate. Papers were prepared by 
delegates from many foreign countries 
weeks in advance of their presentation. 
These papers were on interesting and 
vital problems, creating new points of 
view and relating experiences and situ- 
ations in which many members were in- 
timately concerned. But there was little 
or no chance for discussion or for fol- 
lowing up such points. International 
conferences over here have not yet pro- 
gressed to the point where they are in- 
ternational forums. 

As the date set by Congress for the 
reopening of the World Court propo- 
sition approaches, December 17, it seems 
more than ever likely that the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
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Senator Borah, will make more appre- 
ciable headway with his opposition to 
the World Court membership than has 
been supposed. The difficulty with Sen- 
ator Borah is that when he is aroused 
he has recourse to a tremendous mental 
ability and to fight him means marshal- 
ing a large amount of brain power. His 
methods are not those of the casual leg- 
islator. He either ignores an issue en- 
tirely or he goes into it with a vigor 
which usually takes a battalion to equal. 
The women’s organizations, headed by 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, are alert to 
the coming opportunity when the World 
Court comes to vote. Members of the 
joint Congressional committee have dou- 
bled their forces for the coming legis- 
lative program, chief of which is the 
World Court legislation. 


Centennial Art Exhibit 


At the opening of the Freer Gallery 
of Art several years ago, which happily 
attracted art lovers from all over the 
world, critics came to ask then why 
Washington was not more of a national 
art center. The opening of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design here the other eve- 
ning makes of the capital, at least tem- 
porarily, a very center of what is best 
in American art. The President and 
Mrs. Coolidge took down the ribbons 
which opened the exhibition and the 
Corcoran Gallery is crowded every day 
and will be until the exhibition is ended 
on November 15. It will open in New 
York on December 1 and remain until 
January 3. 

To have selected the best examples in 
sculpture, painting, etchings, portraits 
and miniature for the last hundred years 
is a stupendous work in itself and to be 
able to see it in one ensemble is a rare 
and delightful opportunity. There is an 
obvious note of restraint throughout the 
whole exhibition; many prominent 
painters whose works have been in the 
hearts of their countrymen for many 
vears are represented by but a few se- 
lections. But nearly all the old friends 
are there—John Singer Sargent, of 
whom a Washingtonian said the other 
day that he might well have been the 
most prominent American of the last 
decade; William M. Chase, Samuel F. 
B. Morse; the president of the National 
Academy, Edwin H. Blashfield, with 
his symbolical work of idealism, ‘“Aca- 
demia”; the vice-president, Harry W. 
Watrous, with a portrait of his mother; 
the two portraits of Washington, one 
by Gilbert Stuart, the other by Rem- 
brandt Peale, the landscape by Ralph 
A. Blakelock, famous for his “Moon- 
light,” the painter who came back to an 
exhibition of his own works after having 
spent a quarter of his life in an insane 
asylum, and miniatures insured for hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Portraits 
in every shade of interpretation, land- 
scapes from early morning in the snow 


to late sunset, and the inimitable 
Innesses. Painting, sculpture, etching 
and engraving, from such men and 
women as Church, Coffin, Cox, La 
Farge, Homer, Thayer, Weir, Dain- 
gerfield, Martin, Tryon, Wyant, 
Guérin, Remington, Cecilia Beaux, 
Childe Hassam, Pennell, and in archi- 
tecture, Henry Bacon, Gilbert, Pope, 
Platt and Goodhue. What a row! 

In most exhibitions there is but a 
phase, but here is the whoie long gal- 
axy, with so much differentiation, con- 
trast, such a variety of method as to be 
rich and deep. The time seems short in 
Washington for a proper appreciation of 
the exhibition and only one month is 
allotted to New York. 

Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor of 
the telegraph, was the founder of the 
National Academy of Design. President 
Blashfield said: ‘Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse, by means of his painting, 
financed his great invention—the elec- 
tric telegraph—and became a world’s 
benefactor. Strong in their belief that 
development of the appreciation of 
beauty as shown in the Fine Arts is an 
equal benefaction, the men who have 
followed him hope for a long and use- 
ful future of his National Academy of 
Design.” 

Taxes and Trials 

Nothing makes an administration 
more popular than attention to tax mat- 
ters. President Coolidge has added to 
the fellow-feeling of the average voter 
by the early presentation of the adminis- 
tration plan for further tax reduction. 
This has been drafted by Secretary Mel- 
lon and laid before the Ways and 
Means Committee. Democrats have 
already begun counter proposals which 
attack Mr. Mellon’s plan of devoting 
$290,000,000 of the available surpius 
to lowering the tax rate and chiefly 
aimed at reduction of surtaxes. Demo- 
crats would like to devote twice that 
amount to reduction of taxes, claiming 
that that money could be found, lessen- 
ing taxes all along the line, permitting 
single men with incomes of $4,000 and 
married men with incomes of $5,000 to 
be free from taxation, as well as mak- 
ing a substantial reduction in surtaxes. 
The Ways and Means Committee has 
been holding hearings and already has 
listened to several Governors. 

Colonel William Mitchell, who has 
defied the War Department by telling 
the whole truth, as he sees it, about the 
condition of the national air service, at 
last is to be court-martialed. An impos- 
ing court-martial board has been ap- 
pointed from the War Department and 
the Department is now looking around 
for a hall large enough in which to be- 
gin proceedings. ‘The publicity which 
has attended Colonel Mitchell from the 
first of his explosive charges has made 
him a figure which aspiring politicians 
try not to envy. “Colonel Mitchell’s 
political chances,” remarked one, “just 
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now are worth considerable; the effect 
and impression he has made upon the 
country as a fearless and truth-speaking 
man in the face of his superiors in the 
War Department is the kind of Roose- 
veltian daring that brings the acclaim 
of the crowd.” Colonel Mitchell will 
be a busy man when the trial starts. 
His book of speaking engagements at 
banquets and public affairs now is a long 
one, while the camera men follow him 
all day. “Hell and Maria” has become 
the fashion in public affairs. 

The Cabinet changes again as Dwight 
Davis is promoted by the President from 
Assistant to Secretary of War, after the 
leave-taking with Secretary Weeks, 
which was particularly full of feeling 
and sympathy, the President making it 
doubly plain how much he valued the 
services and friendship of his Massa- 
chusetts colleague. After he had sent 
out the final statement regarding the 
resignation of Secretary Weeks the 
President said that he was afraid he had 
not made it plain how keenly he would 
feel the interruption in official and 
friendly relations and how great was 
his personal regret that ill health forced 
Secretary Weeks to take a long holiday. 
At every vacancy the name of the Presi- 
dent’s close friend, Dwight Morrow, of 
J. P. Morgan and Company, comes up 
as a possible appointment and again the 
sages reply that the affiliation with 
banking interests makes it difficult for 
the President to proffer the appoint- 
ment. But Mr. Morrow holds a val- 
uable and close position at the White 
House. 


Safety Valves Needed 


Strenuous years in Washington seem 
to demand that a President have some 
Colonel House to whom he can go for 
friendly advice, advice that is detached 
and expert. Reading the letters of Wal- 
ter Hines Page again, now appearing 
prominently in the newspapers, one sees 
something of what it must mean to be 
alone in governmental crises with no 
detached mind to which to turn and no 
one who will, even unofficially, shoulder 
some of the decisions and back up the 
official logic. What would Ambassador 
Page have done had he not had some 
one to whom he could write his feel- 
ings about the Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan? The lack of co- 
operation between them during the war 
stress of the times in London would 
have been a heart-breaking thing if Mr. 
Page had not had the opportunity to 
write away some of it in his letters to 
friends and family. 

Mr. Morrow is a great financier and 
philanthropist, particularly versed in so- 
ciology and its practical application to 
organized charities and prison reform, 
and he apparently is always on call, 
which must be unwritten comfort in the 
Executive Mansion. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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In Behalf of Mothers and Babies 


eg HAVE been traveling thou- 
% sands of miles during the 
past few days. I have 
traveled into strange 
places and seen funny, in- 
teresting, and sometimes 
rather heart-wringing things. 
have not left the neighborhood of the 
little stucco building which houses the 
United States Children’s Bureau at 
Washington. 

My travels have been at a desk in the 
division of maternal and infant hygiene 
of the Children’s Bureau, and the places 
and people I have observed and lived 
with have mysteriously appeared from 
ordinary wooden file cases. My eyes 
have been the eyes of physicians and 
nurses who have written businesslike 
reports of their work because it’s part 
of their work to write reports, with no 
thought of being at an unusual job, or 
being unusual people. 

I am hearing and seeing the story of 
Sheppard-Towner. 


Where Help Is Miles Away 


Here I am, for instance, with the 
woman doctor who directs the activities 
of a great Western state on behalf of 
its mothers and babies. “One may eas- 
ily travel miles”—she is speaking of one 
of her districts, fifteen remote counties 
ribbed by buttes and chopped into bad 
lands—“‘seeking in vain an individualis- 
tic butte, coulée, or tower of stones serv- 
ing as a herder’s signal. Stopping at a 
tiny cabin for information one may find 
only a foreign-tongued woman gesticu- 
lating wildly in the opposite direction. 
Dusk may fall with the destination 
twenty-eight miles away, nothing to be 
heard but the yelping of a coyote with 
or without a left-hind foot, straining to 
escape from the hated trap. Some of 
our counties have neither hospital nor 
nurse, at least one has no railway, tele- 
graph, or telephone.” 

This isn’t a recital of difficulties, but 
a picture for us who sit at desks, work 
in houses, play in theatres, of what life 
means in a world which is pretty much 
just land and sky, with distances great 
and roads often no more than trails. 

Our director goes on. She is talking 
of her work. I wish I could tell you all 
she says. Here are snatches: 





“Women are eager for the work and 
often threaten, when they hear of the 
child health conference which is coming, 
to get there if they have to walk. Men 


By Eleanor Taylor Marsh 


OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


and women drive twenty-five and thirty 
miles, bringing their lunch and making 
a day of it. A mother came to one of 
our conferences swinging herself and 
her children in a little basket hanging 
from a pulley across the River ———-. 
A mother and four children, unable to 
make the whole journey to town, stopped 
our nurse en route for a private health 
conference. At a little eating house 
where we met for dinner, a young inex- 
perienced mother with a nine-months- 
old infant gave it boiled potatoes, roast 





Two-Years’ Work Under 
Sheppard-Towner 


THE States REPoRT: 


26,353 child health conferences held 
594,136 babies examined 
9,669 prenatal conferences held 
74,659 mothers advised 
1,706 infant welfare stations 
established 
245 prenatal centers established 
39,910 midwives instructed 
162,073 mothers attending mothers’ 
classes 
5,476 little mothers’ classes 
organized 


Under Sheppard-Towner 43 States 
and the Territory of Hawaii Have 
Organized a New Program of Pro- 
tection for Mothers and Babies or 
Have Extended a Program Already 
Under Way. 











pork, and mince pie. It developed that 
she had driven eighteen miles in a driv- 
ing snow to find out how to rear her 
baby. At seven Pp. M. there appeared at 
our hotel a woman and three children 
shivering with cold. She had heard of 
the conference too late to attend but she 
would keep her children at the hotel 
over night, they must be examined.” 

A long jump, over mountains and 
plains, and we are in a state where 
agriculture, once the most important 
factor in the life of the people, is now 
giving way to industry and pioneer 
Scandinavian stock is being modified by 
Poles, Austrians and other more recent 
newcomers. The maternity and infancy 
nurse is starting out to meet a class ot 
mothers to whom she is to talk about the 
care of themselves and of their babies. 
She has come from a round of visits to 
the homes of her county and she has 





































seen very interesting sights. Did you 
ever hear of a cradle that winds up and 
rocks the baby while the mother is out 
milking the cows? The nurse has seen 
more than one of these contrivances. She 
has, to the horror of some of her moth- 
ers, suggested tying the cradle so it won't 
rock. She has been rewarded in one 
case, at least, when a little sixth grade 
girl tells her mother that baby mustn’t 
be rocked and proceeds to fasten the 
cradle herself. Many of the mothers are 
eager for advice and make real sacrifices 
to come to classes. 

While we are with this particular 
nurse, here is a story which she tells, in 
her report, of what having a maternity 
and infancy nurse in the county meant 
to one mother. This is the story, told 
with no idea of taking credit for the for- 
tunate outcome: 

“A woman, expecting her fourth 
baby, had been to her doctor, sixty miles 
away. She had been examined and 
found all right. In her sixth month, she 
began to look puffy about the eyes, and 
at times complained of headaches. We 
took a specimen to her doctor and he 
found a slight albumin the first time. 
Another specimen revealed a little more, 
so with slightly increased symptoms, she 
went back to consult the doctor. This 
time there was a little more albumin, so 
she remained in town. 

“At seven and one-half months, she 
developed acute symptoms, and had a 
premature delivery. Both mother and 
baby got along nicely, although we hada 
very difficult time keeping her on a reg- 
ular feeding schedule after she was 
home. There was plenty of milk, and 
she belonged to the class who ‘feed when 
they are hungry,’ so the baby was very 
cross and regurgitated food. We finally 
succeeded in getting her down to the 
doctor again, and everything seems to 
be going nicely.” 

Cooperation between Sheppard-Tow- 
ner nurses and doctors may mean, as it 
probably did in this case, taking the 
ounce of prevention which may save the 
life of a mother. : 


In the Sheep Country 


My filing case carries me now, like 
the magic carpet, to the center of a 
sheep raising country. There is the lit- 
tle country store used by a public health 
nurse as temporary headquarters for a 
maternity conference. Mothers are 
grouped around the nurse, she is bring- 
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ing them, thanks to Sheppard-Towner, 
the chance to learn as much about the 
prenatal care of human mothers as their 
men folks have learned about the prena- 
tal care of lambing ewes and foaling 
mares. Not very far away stands a 
group of young men. Their interest in 
what the nurse is saying is evident. 
They observe an opportunity to see her 
alone. Timidly they approach, “Tell 
us, ma’am,” they say courteously, “where 
we can get something to read about 
mothers. We know about the sheep— 
that’s our business, ma’am—but some- 
times there’s no one to do for the wom- 
en, and we've got to help. We want to 
know how.” 

Is this an isolated instance? 

Many of the states have made surveys 
of the care received by their mothers 
during childbirth as a basis for their pre- 
natal programs. 

Idaho studied the cases of one hun- 
dred mothers who died in childbirth. 
Forty-five of them—nearly half—had 
received no medical attention or had had 
a doctor only on the day of the death. 
Only seventeen had had a month or 
more of medical supervision during 
pregnancy. Idaho’s figures were con- 
firmed by far-off Georgia. One-third 
of the babies of Georgia, about 23,000, 
were not attended by a physician at birth. 
Other states found that substantial pro- 





portions of their mothers were having no 
more medical care than if they were at 
the North Pole! 

When I read these figures, my first 
question was, “Just what does this 
mean? Did these mothers have no at- 
tention at all in the most critical period 
of their lives? Were they utterly de- 
pendent upon the members of their fam- 
ily or upon the casual services of a 
friendly neighbor?” A partial answer 
to my question comes from a question- 
faire sent out by the Children’s Bureau 
to the states. The questionnaire asked. 
about midwives. This was the first time 
anything very much had been asked 


about midwives. There had seemed no 
reason to ask. The Census had counted 
these women and reported that there 
were barely five thousand of them in the 
whole United States. Nevertheless the 
Children’s Bureau asked its questions. 
The answer was amazing. Thirty 
states reported an estimated total of 
forty-five thousand midwives. Some 
states reported that more than a third 
of all their births were attended by mid- 
wives. Here was evidence of a possible 
new factor in the maternal mortality 
rate. The obv.ous next question was, 
“How well trained are these women? 
Is the mother who must depend on the 


Above—A class 
of New Mexico 
midwives __receiv- 
ing instruction in 
the care of ex- 
pectant mothers. 
The midwife is a 
big factor in the 
problem of apply- 
ing Sheppard- 
Towner aid. 


At the left—A 
Children’s Health 
Conference in a 
country store. 
The mothers trav- 
el long distances 
to these confer- 
ences in their 
eagerness for 


healthy babies. 


midwife in safe hands?” The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau asked these and other 
questions. The answers were varied 
and sometimes rather appalling. 

In some of our states the midwife is 
foreign-born, often the graduate of a 
foreign institution or course of instruc- 
tion and an intelligent, capable woman, 
acquainted with the routine procedure 
of her profession, quick to call in medi- 
cal advice when unusual symptoms ap- 
pear. In the Southwest, among the Span- 
ish Americans, every married woman 
is a potential midwife, her services at the 
call of friends or neighbors in need. On 
the other hand, there is the ignorant, su- 
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perstitious Negro midwife who says se- 
riously that she is taught her method 
“by the Spirit” and after ‘“ketching ba- 
bies for forty years and no bad luck” 
why should she change? From a South- 
ern state the director of maternity and 
infancy work reports that she has not 
found “a single midwife who knew that 
the mother needed any care or instruc- 
tion during pregnancy.” It is this type 
of midwife who, harking back to ‘the 
days of the witch doctor, places her con- 
fidence in strange teas and herbs which 
she brews after ancient formulae, penny- 
royal, teny, muddauber (the delightful 
ingredients of muddauber tea are wasps’ 





nests found in the eaves of a barn). 

These are facts most of us didn’t 
know before Sheppard-Towner. Shep- 
pard-Towner has also made it possible 
to do something really practical about 
the situation. You can’t just wave a 
hand and tell your mothers that they 
need doctors when there aren’t enough 
doctors in many communities to go 
around. You can’t just turn to your 
midwives and say calmly, “Eliminate 
yourselves.” The only immediately pos- 


sible answer to the problem is training 
and supervision for the midwife who is 


able to learn and then, certainly, elim- 
(Continued on page 32) 





Awaiting their turn for weighing and ex- 
amination at the health conference 
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idge would so_ strongly 
protest the phrase, 


would be tempted to call 


American music. Her latest and great- 
est gift almost demands something ex- 
traordinary and unrestrained in the way 
of responsive words. It is that rarest 
type of gifts—a gift from an individual 
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MUSIC 


Mrs. Coolidge 


Music Philanthropist 


By Emilie Frances Bauer 


Mrs. Coolidge. The full extent of her 
philanthropies will never be known, tor 
she is adamant in not allowing ‘the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth,” 
and as to her personal story, her attitude 
is that her work for music, and not her 
own lips, must say what may be said. 
Yet the bare outline of what she has 
done, and her approach to doing it, the 
scant details gleaned from appreciative 
friends and grateful public, make a story 
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Above, the Library of Congress, in which an auditorium for chamber music has 
just been built as a gift from Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. At the right, a glimpse 


of the auditorium. 


to a government, made in the interests 
of no individual, living or dead, but for 
the dissemination of culture. 

It is the gift of a $60,000 auditorium, 
built into the Library of Congress, to be 
managed by the Library for chamber 
music, and in addition an annual endow- 
ment of $25,000 for its maintenance, 
so that the competitions by which Mrs. 
Coolidge has stimulated music in the 
Berkshire hills may be continued in the 
capital. 

Quietly, unostentatiously, Mrs. Cool- 
idge made known her plan early in the 
year. On October 28-29-30 (just too 
late for us to report it) the lovely new 
hall, built into the northwest quadrangle 
of the Library of Congress, will open to 
a brilliant group of five hundred guests, 
gathered to listen to the first Chamber 
Music Festival of Washington. In be- 
tween lie multitudinous details that re- 
flect fairly Mrs. Coolidge’s executive 
brain and organizing power. 

No one shuns publicity more than 





For a glimpse of Mrs. Coolidge, see page 14. 


of philanthropy with a vision that is 
dazzling. 

She is a woman of imposing personal- 
ity, a manner and 
bearing in which 
dignity and kind- 
liness vie, and 
which _ proclaim 
her the grande 
dame of the most 
exclusive _ social 
circles. She was 
born — Eliza- 
beth Sprague—in 
Chicago, with the 
traditional “gol- 
den spoon in her 
mouth,” so that 
music as a profes- 
sion was never considered. But she be- 
came an unusually fine pianist, neverthe- 
less, and frequently plays chamber music 
in her own home and in intimate circles 
with the world’s greatest artists. In her 
girlhood Theodore Thomas invited her to 


The Music Temple 








play, under his direction, the Schumann 
concerto with the Chicago Symphony 


Orchestra. Besides, she has composed 


several important chamber music works, 
and—for pure joyousness—a number of 


charming children’s songs. 

Early in her married life her husband 
—a noted specialist for crippled chil- 
dren—was stricken ill, and it was the 
search for a comfortable spot for Dr, 
Coolidge that brought to Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, a special musical advan- 
tage. She established a home in Pitts- 
field which became a center of the finest 
social and musical life. Seven years ago 
she built the magnificent music hall 
called Music Temple on South Moun- 
tain. It is situated on a wooded hill, 


just outside of Pittsfield, and every year 
it houses the Berkshire Chamber Music 
Festivals, where the greatest artists meet 












Berkshires. 


of South Mountain in the 
and the finest chamber music is heard by 
audiences present on invitation only. At 
these festivals substantial prizes are of- 
fered by Mrs. Coolidge for the best 
chamber music composition. The com- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Y story begins in the sum- 
mer of 1922, when a few 
Republican women in the 
county of San Miguel, 
New Mexico, were led 
by their interest in chil- 
dren to get into the political game. The 
conditions were: Poor schools outside 
Las Vegas; a rural Spanish-American 
population, helpless to help itself and 
ignorant of its need; a worse than in- 
competent candidate for the county 
school superintendency being secretly 
supported by a powerful political boss; 
and a discouraging apathy on the part of 
the townspeople. We secured our can- 
didate—an efficient woman—and_gal- 
lantly started the campaign, ourselves 
almost as ignorant and inexperienced in 
the political world as the children we 
would have served. 

Shortly before the nominating con- 
vention, we heard that the masculine 
candidate, whom I shall call Garcia, 
had become intoxicated and had broken 
a policeman’s leg. This was interesting 
news, indeed. Would a leg, more or 
less, stand in the way of one’s politi- 
cal aspirations, we wondered. Hoping 
against hope, we looked to the conven- 
tion for an answer. 

The day came and was consumed 
with the usual preliminaries—caucuses 
and conferences to shape the policy, and 
speechmaking to hold the rank and file 
in line. In these conferences the votes 
of a few women were measured against 
the political influence of the powerful 
Garcia family—the destinies of little 
children against party success. From the 
politician’s standpoint there was only 
one way to decide. So we went into the 
fight, knowing beforehand that it was a 
losing one, but determined to see it 
through. 





“Garcia!” 


At eight o’clock in the evening, the 
convention was ready for _ business. 
Every inch of available space was crowd- 
ed with Mexican spectators. They stood 
in the aisles, they sat in the windows, 
and, three or four tiers deep, they 
formed a fresco leading up to the speak- 
er’s platform. 

Slowly the slated ticket unwound 
itself in apparent harmony, till, at mid- 
night, nominations for the office of 
county school superintendent were called. 


IN PUBLIC OFFICE 
Between Two Machines 


By Anna S. Larkin 


Then the expected storm broke. Out of 
the surging tide of humanity that sur- 
rounded us came the cry: “Garcia! Gar- 
cia! Garcia!’’—terrible in its ignorant 
power, unreasoning, irresponsible. It 
lasted for several minutes, swelling in 
volume, and dropping into a measured 











Mrs. Larkin 


cadence. Then it died away, leaving 
the women white-faced and tense while 
the nominations were made. 

Garcia’s came first. Ours followed, 








A true story of a woman in New 
Mexico politics—dramatic, tense, bris- 
tling with questions. Such questions, no 
doubt, as politicians have made women 
ask themselves in many parts of the 
country. Mrs. Larkin, who is prest- 
dent of the New Mexico League of 
Women Voters, was in the Legislature 
for a while—but let her tell it. 








supported by two influential men, after 
which three of our number were to 
speak. The crowd listened to the two 
leaders in comparative quiet, broken 
only by an occasional defiant cry, but 
after that they would have no more. 
Their instructions had been thorough. 
The women were not to be heard. Like 
a mighty machine, controlled by an un- 
seen hand, they again took up their cry: 

















Men of 


Garcia!” 
both races tried to plead with them to 
be fair to us, but their voices were lost 


“Garcia! Garcia! 


in the uproar. “Are you men or dogs?” 
passionately demanded one would-be 
champion, but he got no further. 

The scene constantly shifted. Now 
the mayor of the city was giving a fiery 
pantomime speech, and again, Ramon 
Gallegos, breaking loose from the inter- 
preter, was directing his wrath against 
his people in eloquent gestures but inau- 
dible speech. The fat Mexican chair- 
man, unable to stem the tide from the 
platform, jumped upon the table and, 
wildly waving his arms about, poured 
forth a torrent of Spanish invective, but 
subsided with a despairing shrug of his 
shoulders as the waves of sound rolled 
over him. 

“Garcia! Garcia! Garcia!” Race 
prejudice, contempt of women, and 
fierce defense of their inalienable right 
to be boss-ridden, to pass on their own 
heritage of ignorance and poverty to 
those who should come after them—all 
lay in that awful cry. To my over- 
wrought and excited imagination, it 
seemed an echo of the one that has re- 
sounded through the ages: “Crucify 
Him! Crucify Him!” ... “And they 
cried out, the more exceedingly, ‘Cru- 
cify Him!’ ” Only this time it was their 
own children they would destroy. 


“Crucify Them—” 


I made my way to the platform. My 
lips formed the question, “Mr. Chair- 
man, may I speak?” and I saw, but did 
not hear his doubtful reply, “Yes, if you 
can.” I leaned over the table, held up 
my hand, and waited. Reluctantly they 
quieted and listened in silence to what 
I fear was rather a_ melodramatic 
speech; for little Mexican faces, hope- 
less, uncomplaining, and old before their 
time, kept blotting out the scene before 
me. I told them how I felt, and finished 
with the words: “Crucify them, if you 
will, but remember that yours is the 
responsibility, not ours.” Some super- 
stitious chord was touched and in silence 
they let me pass to my seat, and the vot- 
ing began. 

With the swift reaction that follows 
a tense moment, we laughed, even with 
the tears near the surface, to hear the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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those that lead to studios 
hold the most fascination. 
You never know what 
marvelous beauty, what 
strangeness, what wonder, 
may lie behind them. Brenda Putnam 
is a sculptor, yet when she opened the 
tall door of her big studio the first thing 
that was visible was the black bulk of a 
grand piano. Only when you closed the 
door and blinked away the light did you 
realize that, three steps down and spread 
out under a wide skylight, lay beauty 
and humor and nobility and whimsy, all 
in the various:-human shapes that poets 
and musicians and babies and authors 
take when the sculptor’s spell casts them 
into stone. 

The magician of this studio is a small, 
dark person who looks at one mo- 
ment like Dante and the next like 
an impish child. Her dark hair is 
cut Italian fashion, to fall in a 
straight line above great brown 
eyes. Something of another world 
lies in their depths, and there is 
suffering in that fine mouth, but 
only kindness will speak to you if 
you are a stranger. 

With a word of caution about 
steps and an easel, she led the way 
to her latest work, a bas-relief of 
William Dean Howells, which she 
is making for the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters. A wise 
and kindly figure, he sits, in aca- 
demic robes, reading something 
which brings the merest hint of a 
coming smile to his face. So clever 
is Miss Putnam’s handling of elu- 
sive planes and perspectives that 
the few inches of clay in relief 
suggest great depth and power. 

Over against one wall stood a 
plaster shell of another bas-relief. 
Now, a plaster shell is a curious 
and interesting thing. It is made 
by pouring plaster over the clay 
model, then removing it when it 
hardens, so the shell is a perfect 
replica of the clay, except that the 
figure is inverted, cut into the plas- 
ter instead of standing out from it. 
And when light from above strikes 
the shell it seems to scatter over 
the surface in a most bewitching 
fashion, softening outlines, bring- 
ing out loving shadows, lending an 








WITH BRUSH AND CHISEL 


Brenda Putnam, Sculptor 


By Mildred Adams 


For another illustration of 
this article—and Brenda Put- 
nam’s work—you may _ turn 
again to the cover, where 
‘Peter and the Rabbits’ are 
displayed. Peter and his rab- 
bits are a garden piece, at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, New 
York, and a fine proof of their 
creator's special talent at babies 
and other small things in sculp- 
ture. 











inner glow that is conspicuously absent 
from ordinary right-side-out _ plaster 
casts. 
“T wish,” said Miss Putnam, “that I 
could be sure of light like that for the 





The bas-relief of Mrs. E. S. Coolidge, 
placed in the Chamber Music Audito- 
rium which she gave to our gov- 
ernment. See the article about 
her on page 12. 
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original. I wouldn’t worry about it 
then.” ; 

The original is the marble tab 
which is to be placed in the ne nti 

! lace 1ew Cham. 

ber Music Auditorium, in Washi 
It is lovely in its sim lici WI 
s lovely plicity, containing 
an inscription under a bas-relief of th 
donor of the Auditorium, Mrs. Elize 
beth Sprague Coolidge. Her head ha 
paola value of a decorative medallie 
=" an intrinsic part of the entire 
" ong > thoughts were still op 
lig e ideal way,” she reflected 
is to know where a thing is going to 
stand, to study the light that falls there 
and then to model planes and angles s 
that they take advantage of the existin 
lights and shadows. But, unfortunalll 
one can’t do that very often. For ig 
stance, the Auditorium had not 
been started when I began this 
tablet, and it wasn’t possible to 
know just how the light would 
fall. And light plays such tricks 
with sculpture, imposes expres 
sions, gets into eyes, does all sorts 

ot weird things.” 

Do you remember the blind 
eyes of Greek casts? They made 
the eyeball round, and the light 
seldom fell so that it cast kind 
shadows. Modern sculptors have 
taken to cutting the eye in, so that 
shadows fall into the hollow. 

“But even then you're depend- 
ent on the angle of light,’ Miss 
Putnam explained, “and eyes are 
so different. Harold Bauer, for 
instance,” she pointed to a vivid 
head of the dynamic pianist, “has 
small, twinkling brown eyes that 
see everything. Whereas this man’s 
eyes,” her hand rested on the plas- 
ter shoulder of Edgar White Bur- 
rill, author and lecturer, “are wide 
and blue and quiet. It’s difficult 
to get the difference into stone, but 
problems like that make sculpture 
perpetually fascinating.” 

Brenda Putnam has felt the fa 
cination of sculpture for many 
years. The daughter of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, she came 
home from her Washington school 
at the age of twelve to announct 
that she was going to be a sculptor. 
The teacher had given them some 
modeling clay, and she likec the 
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feeling of it, and the things she could do = National Symphony Orchestra and the 
with it. Metropolitan Opera, is a problem she is 
“I marvel now at my father’s pa- still solving. She made a series of tiny 


| | 


tience,” she said with a little 
laugh. “He took me at my 
word, got me clay and tools, 
and even turned his own den 
over to me for a work-shop.” ~ 
But it was in Cambridge , 
that she began with the sculp- = 
tor Mary Moore those studies 
in anatomy and composition f§ 
which form the solid back- §& 
ground of her art. Later 
she went to the Boston Art § 
Museum and then to the New & 
York Art Students’ League. . 
There were many years in 
which music divided her time 
with sculpture, and for a 
while she was the pianist of a 
trio devoted to chamber 
music. But she found that 
two professions simultaneously 
were impossible for her 
strength, and chose to make 


“ 





DeWitt Ward 


Brenda Putnam 
“She looks at one moment like Dante and the 
next like an impish child” 


of music her means of recreation. 

Her thorough knowledge of music 
and what it does to people is at the back 
of her remarkable success in portraying 
modern musicians. Harold Bauer she 
modeled for the Beethoven Association, 
over which he presides, and the head 
has all the vigor and force of that great 
pianist. Her bust of Pablo Casals, pur- 
chased by the Hispanic Society, is in- 
stinct with the deep and dreamy quality 
of the music he draws from his cello. 
And Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the 
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lilies and babies with dolphins, babies 
with sea horses and just babies. She 
has made sun dials and fountains and 
bird baths whose presiding 
geniuses were babies, and 
these have won her many 
prizes and much fame. She 
has a way with sturdy backs 
and dimpled knees and clutch- 
ing hands that is utterly cap- 
tivating. 

As far as she knows she 
holds the record for modeling 
the youngest baby. Her sis- 
ter’s child, Master Desmond 
O’Hara, was only three days 
old when his adoring but 
clear-eyed aunt put him into 
clay. 

She is sure that it remains 
for women to do artistic justice 
to very young babies. The In- 
fant Jesus of the old masters 


DMs. 8239 Was usually a tiny replica of a 





Photo by Laura Gilpin 
Studies of Artur Bodanzky, conductor at the Metropolitan Child in the Manger has an 


Opera 


clay models of him at concerts, 
hoping that they would reveal his 
most characteristic pose; “but,” 
she protests, “he is never 
twice the same!” 

When Harriet Beecher 
Stowe was admitted to the 
Hall of Fame the National 
Society of New England 
Women asked Miss Putnam 
to make the necessary bust. 
Only a_ few photographs 
were in existence, and pho- 
tography in those days was 
a thing ef iron clamps and 
stony stares. Miss Putnam 
read Mrs. Stowe’s books 
and all the books that had 
been written about her, and 
she talked with her children. 
Then she put her knowledge 
and her imagination to work 
at the ends of her fingers in 
plastic clay. 

But over the length and 
breadth of the country you will 
find that she is famous not so 
much for her statues of grown- 
ups, but for her babies: Babies 
of all ages, babies with water 


~ Sherman 
Spalding 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


grown-up, and even now the 


average age of hardly more 

than six months. 
New-born babies have all been lumped 
together as exactly alike and very home- 


DeWitt Ward 
A portrait bust of a young girl 


ly, whereas in reality they are quite 
distinctive young persons, much more in- 
teresting than the stereotyped fat dar- 
lings of pictorial fiction, who might ‘be 
stuffed with sawdust, for all the life 
there is in them. 

Poets, and musicians, and authors, 
and babies, and for play work, the tiny 
things of life, like silver mice and whim- 
sical rabbits. (Rabbits and a baby to- 
gether—on the cover of this number—a 
charming garden piece called Peter and 
the Rabbits.) She is a creature of. wide 
contrasts, whose work, in spite of its 
excellence, has not yet reached its high- 
est point. 

She gives one a feeling of great re- 
serves, some of them unknown even to 
herself, and of a future whose possibili- 
ties may scarcely be predicted. 
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The National Defense Act 


By J. G. Harbord 


Just what is it, just what does it do?—-we asked General Harbord, formerly 
Chief of Staff, A. E. F., famous commander of the Marines at Chateau-Thierry, of 
the Second Division at Soissons, and now, on retirement, President of The Radio Cor- 


poration of America. 


Act. 


S ECRETARY  KEL- 
LOGG, who is in reality 
the American Secretary 
for peace, said recently, 

~™) ‘Universal peace has been 

the dream of statesmen 

for ages, but no one has yet found a 

specific.” That is the basic reason for 
National Defense. 

The special reason for the National 
Defense Act of 1920 was our experience 
in the World War. It took this nation 
-—great in area, population and resour- 
ces—eighteen months to train, equip, 
transport and place an American army 
in the front lines of France. 

The monetary cost was more than 
twenty billions of dollars. In spite of 
seven years of economy, only small head- 
way has been made in retiring the prin- 
cipal. The interest alone will be many 
millions for many years to come. 

The foolishness of unpreparedness was 
so evident in 1920 that Congress was 
determined, and our people as well, to 
make certain that the World War ex- 
perience would never be repeated. 


Democratic Defense 


The National Defense Act of 1920 
was written only after the most mature 
consideration, but while the bitter les- 
sons of 1917 and 1918 were still fresh 
and vivid. Committees of Congress ex- 
amined hundreds of military and civilian 
experts and studied the defenses of the 
larger nations. 

It is to the credit of Congress that 
the law as enacted created an American 
system of defense thoroughly in keeping 
with the spirit of our own democratic 
institutions and our peaceful intentions. 
It is not founded, like the German, 
French, Japanese, Italian and Russian, 
upon compulsory military service. Our 
young men are not called to the colors 
for one, two or three years. A large 
standing army of half a million men, as 
in the British Empire, is not contem- 
plated nor necessary. 

Our new defense system actually con- 
templates the defense of this nation by 
civilians. That has always been the case. 
Only for the future it endeavors to 
make certain that they will be organized 
rather than a mob, partially trained and 
not entirely lacking in skill, partially 
equipped rather than without arms, and 
that the leaders at least will know a lit- 


tle, even if it is not much, about the 
work to be performed by the men under 
their command. 

All our National Defense Act does is 
offer every male citizen the opportunity 
to prepare himself to discharge, if and 
when necessary, his most sacred duty. 
Each citizen is as free to decide whether 
he will or will not prepare himself in 
peace to serve his country in war as he is 
to decide on election day whether he 





© Thomas Coke Knight 


General Harbord 


will ‘or will not vote, or for whom he 
will cast his ballot. 

The basic principle underlying the 
National Defense Act was enunciated by 
John C. Calhoun long before the Civil 
War. He said that during a national 
emergency there should be nothing new 
to create, that it should be only neces- 
sary to expand from a peace to a war 
basis. Everybody knows that it is much 
simpler to expand a great deal than to 
create a very little. This is especially 
true when speed is all important, for 
haste makes waste and blunders. If the 
Calhoun principle had been adopted in 
1850 instead of in 1920, there might 
have been no Civil War; in any event, 
it would have been much shorter, its 
battles fewer and its after effects less 
disturbing. 

The National Defense Act took the 





He has kindly consented to explain the workings of the Defense 
In the next number Mrs. Catt will comment, and discussion is invited. 


separate military organizations that had 
been developed in the United States and 
molded them into one army—our new 
citizen army of the United States, 
These organizations were the Regular 
Army, maintained by the Federal Gov. 
ernment; the National Guard, main. 
tained largely by the states; and the Re. 
serve Officers developed from the mod- 
est beginnings of the Plattsburg camps 
during the World War. 

The Regular Army only is in con. 
tinual service. The National Guard 
consists entirely of civilians who train 
on an average of about one night a week 
and for two weeks during the summer, 
The Organized Reserves also consist of 
civilians. The War Department hopes 
that in the not too distant future every 
reserve officer will be given two weeks 
training every third year or about three 
months’ training in all, during his total 
military age. From this it is clear that 
our new army is not one whose militar- 
ism should frighten anyone. 


Organization 


To each of these three components 
specific missions have been assigned. 
The Regular Army is charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining the neces 
sary overhead of the War Department, 
garrisoning our outlying possessions, in- 
structing our civilian soldiers and form- 
ing the first line of defense. The Na 
tional Guard is the second line of de- 
fense and is supposed to be in a condi- 
tion of readiness that will permit it to 
reinforce the Regular Army with little 
delay. The Organized Reserves will 
form the bulk of our army in the event 
of a large war and will be trained and 
equipped during the emergency. The 
Regular Army and the National Guard 
are to hold the front lines during this 
period. 

The entire Army of the United States 
is organized into corps, divisions and 
regiments. These exist at the present 
time in skeleton form and in the event 
of war will have to make a very large 
expansion. 

The present danger is that this ex- 
pansion will be too large, i.e., from to 
small a permanent force. The National 
Defense Act provided for a Regular 
Army of eighteen thousand officers and 
two hundred and fifty thousand men. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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S: UT of the early season’s offerings we 
choose for this page three plays of 
very different vintages—one from the 
late sixteenth century, one thirty-one 
years of age, and a third of this year’s 
production: ‘Hamlet,” “Arms and 
the Man,” and “Craig’s Wife.” ‘The name of the 
man who wrote the first is to the man who wrote 
the second an occasion for breathing forth fire and 
brimstone. To G. Bernard Shaw’s way of think- 
ing, William Shakespeare was a badly over-rated 
dramatist. Yet here is “Hamlet” vital and popular 
as ever. It is even able to survive the test of pro- 
duction in modern clothes—Hamiet in golf knick- 
ers!—to which it has this year been subjected in 
England and in our own Middle West. 
Meantime, Walter Hampden and Ethel Barry- 
more have inaugurated a starry association together 
with “Hamlet” in the usual dress; and judged by the 
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Chrystal Herne as Harriet Craig 


critics, the audiences, or the power to raise 
prices, they will have to pass on from this to 
the next play on their list by sheer force of will 
power. Walter Hampden began giving “Ham- 
let” in 1919, rather quietly and without much 
acclaim from the critics, but the public took 


THINGS THEATRICAL 


The Early Season 


Ethel 


Barrymore 


as 
Ophelia 
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to his matchless Cyrano. Ethel Barrymore’s triumphs have 

been in a succession of modern drama and comedy—“The 

Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” “The Laughing Lady,” “The 

Twelve Pound Look,” “Cousin Kate,” etc. Her Ophelia 
(Continued on page 40) 
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him up with such enthusiasm that he followed Lynn Fontanne as Raina in Shaw's ““Arms and the Man.” She is a delightful 


with other Shakespearean roles, turning later 


picture in the frills and fripperies of 1885 
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whence comes New York 
City’s water supply, the 
view eastward from York- 
town Heights commands 
a rolling valley, filled 
with trees—groves of maples, golden 
yellow in the October sun, fiery clumps 
of scarlet oaks, rich splotches of ever- 
green and bluish blurs of Belgian spruce. 
This is the “tree lady’s” realm. Here 
she rules and also labors; and here she 
dwells in an ancient rambling white 
farm house, filled with precious old 
things. 

She entered, smiling, trimly clad in 
a sports costume, with her friend and 
companion, “Jack Rabbit,” a young Bos- 
ton bull, at her heels. She greeted the 
visitor and paused to fondle the pup, as 
leisurely as if she had no such thing as 
the responsibility of millions of dollars’ 
worth of trees on her hands. Yet Eve- 
lyn W. Smith owns and operates one 
of the largest nurseries of its kind in 
the country, Amawalk, developed by her 
from amateur beginnings, in the brief 
space of seventeen years. 

Only a few years ago a passer-by, 
any hour of any day in season, might 
have noticed a slim girlish figure with 
gloves and clippers, 
snipping away at the 
well-ordered groves of 
Amawalk. Neighbors 
stopped to chat, but she 
snipped busily on. At 
night, she hunted 
among the typewriter 
keys until her business 
letters were written. 
There were only ten or 
twelve laborers in her 
employ when she 
started, and she herself 
constituted the office 
staff. Now she directs 
a force of a hundred 
and fifty men in the 
busy season, and dic- 
tates her letters to sec- 
retaries. She is sur- 
rounded with efficient, 
highly trained officers, 
a vice-president, a man- 
ager and experienced 
salesmen. She has an 
office building at the 
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The Tree Lady 


The Story of an Ouldoor Success 


By Frances Drewry McMullen 


nurseries and an office and a studio in 
New York. She began with thirty 
thousand trees, and every sale was an 
event; now she has more than a million. 
and ships from five to ten thousand full- 
grown trees every year. 

Evelyn Smith undertook the work as 
a sort of service of devotion to her 








Here are two pictures of Evelyn W. Smith, mistress of Amawalk Nursery. 
Miss Smith has pruned and snipped her way to success. 


Photo by Amer. Photo Service, Inc. 
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father, and always she has been guided 
by his ideals. When she was growing 
up “ladies did not work” in her circle, 
Life was expected to be sufficiently full 
for them with teas and dancing lessons 
and drives in the park. Possibly hers 
would have been, had not an untimely 
death come to her father, Major Or. 
lando J. Smith, an outstanding figure in 
the history of country journalism, 
While his head was busy with the suc. 
cessful syndication of news stories, his 
heart was reserved for trees. He 
brought many rare and beautiful ones 
from Europe, and at Amawalk, his 
country home, cultivated a_ private 
nursery of some thirty thousand trees, 
And so his daughter decided to devote 
her life to his trees, with this difference: 
she set out to organize a business, where- 
as he had never sold a tree. , 

“That first year,” she says, “I don’t 
know what I could have done without 
my father’s friends. They bought trees 
and trees and more trees. I thought it 
was dreadful, though, to take money 
from your friends, and I simply would 
not send a bill for months.” 

Since she had no business experience, 
her brother had admonished her to be 
careful about the credit of strangers; 
and so once when an 
order came in from 
Saratoga, New York, 
she asked him to look 
the customer up. He 
recognized the name 
immediately as that of 
the head of one of the 
best established firms 
on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The 
consequent “kidding” 
might have proved her 
undoing, as for months 
afterward she refused 
to investigate credit. 

As she learned busi- 
ness methods by expe- 
rience, so she learned 
trees. Several years 
ago she received many 
letters from a certain 
university _ professor, 
seeking lecture mate- 
rial. Eventually the 
professor, an academic 
(Continued on p. 39) 
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FINER HOME-MAKING 


The Family Budget 


By Martha Van Rensselaer 
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Head oF THE New York STATE COLLEGE OF Home Economics, CorNELL UNIVvERsITY 


Tell me how a family spends its 
money and I'll tell you what kind of a 
family it is—might be, even if it isn't, 
a proverb. One of the tests is its use of 
a budget—an idea that is a long, long 
way from the conception of the head of 
the house as administrator of funds that 
are a secret to all the others. Miss Van 
Rensselaer, whose achievements at Cor- 
nell have given her a wide reputation, 
writes here on one of the many home 
subjects upon which she is an authority. 
In addition to her college work she di- 
rects the home department of the De- 
lineator, and the CITIZEN proudly claims 
her as a Contributing Editor. 

Please tell us how your family money 
is managed, in letters not exceeding four 
hundred words—taking any angle of the 
subject that interests you. 


HE biggest financial ven- 
ture women make is when 
they undertake to manage 
a home and make ends 
meet if the income is 
small. With any size in- 
come the success of the venture is at- 
tended by responsibility if home makers 
live up to the obligations imposed upon 
them by virtue of their job as spenders. 
The economist is beginning to tell the 

housekeeper that she is an important part 
of the great game of competition in busi- 
ness and that her skill in selecting and 
her courage in rejecting regulate much 
of the supply and demand in large busi- 
ness enterprises. Just the physical de- 
mands of the family, those for food, 
housing and clothing, reach into all 
trades and into all countries. 





Sane Buying 


Extravagant expenditures on the 
part of housekeepers attended by waste 
make no real contribution to successful 
business. They cause an expensive race 
to be run between producers to create 
mere and different things to tempt the 
buyer. This in turn creates speculation 
among wholesalers and retailers in order 
to hold business. It advances the cost 
ot living because it makes undue de- 
mands upon labor, capital and equip- 
ment. 

Sane buying is beneficial to all con- 
sumers even as thoughtless spending of 


money must be paid for by all con- 
Sumers, 


Great departments of government are 
beginning to be concerned with the large 
problems of conserving our national re- 
sources but they have not yet opened 
their eyes to the seriousness of losses 
which occur through untrained consump- 
tion. Perhaps it is but a chivalrous 
yielding to the supposition that the 
spenders know their job and need not be 
interfered with. 
home maker without training know the 
value of a dollar and how to select the 
varied goods she is called upon to supply 
her family than can a mother care for 
her child by instinct. Experience, how- 
ever, has created many frugal house- 
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wives whose constant efforts have car- 
ried the family through reverses. 

The average woman who begins her 
home-making experience with no train- 
ing has a very difficult apprenticeship to 
serve while she is acquiring experience. 
It is a costly way to learn. Miles upon 
miles of shop window displays, and 
pages of convincing advertisements: are 
the main guide to thousands of spenders 
for spending hard-earned incomes. The 
producer claims that the spender guides 
supply, and the spender says she is guided 
by the person who changes the styles 
and advertises his products to lure the 
spender to keep up with the style. 

That this hit-and-miss spending is 
serious we recognize by the large major- 





No more can a new™ 


ity of people who are struggling with 
financial problems. The total net in- 
comes reported in 1922 were $21,336,- 
212,530 and the average income reported 
was $3,143.00. Personal income tax re- 
turns showed 785,267 families having 
incomes between $3,000 and $4,000 a 
year, while 2,471,181 families had 
yearly incomes of $2,000 to $3,000 a 


year. Those heads of families who have 


$3,000 a year upon which to support a 
growing family and the future to think 
of are often lying awake nights to think 
how it can be done if the American 
standard of living is to be maintained. 


Family Adjustments 


Some there are who feel as one house- 
keeper expressed it: “I’ve got to the 
place where I am so close to my troubles 
I can’t see over—under—or around or 
through.”- Many are trying to get 
through the year and so organize the 
next year’s income that it may bring a 
measure of solvency and peace. It is a 
hopeless job unless incomes are at least 
equal to expenses or unless expenses are 
reduced to the size of incomes and un- 
less the whole family unites to change 
the standard of living. The problem is 
either to spend less or earn more and a 
standard once fixed is difficult to change. 
Problems of this type must be faced by 
the family. If the rent is too high an 
item on the budget, is the family willing 
to move to a cheaper neighborhood ?— 
and so on through all the items which 
have grown to a fixed place in the pro- 
gram of spending. 

When the income is but moderate, 
there are two difficult problems, one to 
establish a regular saving, the other to 
pay indebtedness and still keep up run- 
ning expenses. Thousands who have 
entered the business of household finance 
are juggling their budgets to get over 
the top with a hospital bill or a mort- 
gage tugging at their heels. They ask 
for a budget hoping that therein lies 
safety and release from worry. Budget- 
ing the family income requires persist- 
ence and study. It increases the appre- 
ciation of money, corrects errors and 
promotes a mutual understanding among 
members of the family if the family who 
share in the benefits of money spent are 
willing to exert their conserving powers 
to the full extent and try to spend 
wisely. 
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There is nothing simple about the 
family program of budgeting, spending 
and accounting. -Its solution depends 
upon strength of character, tastes, de- 
sires, social customs, knowledge of val- 
ues and skill in using goods. Everyone 
knows how much he wants to spend, and 
some are afraid to budget or keep ac- 


counts because their wants are not easily 


reconciled with their real needs and how 
much there is to spend: 

Ignorance of income and expenditure 
is satisfying at best only until the day 
of reckoning. 

The business man or provider either 
meets this alone or breaks the news un- 
happily to his family. Alone, it is not a 
fair partnership. If the family is 
brought into the council only at the time 
when income does not meet the demand 
it is hard to keep peace and is unfair 
to the spenders whose standards of liv- 
ing are built upon ignorance of the situ- 
ation. No fixed rules can be given for 
budgeting because of wide variations in 
standards and conditions under which 
the family live. The size of the income 
is a first consideration. 

For intelligent budgeting there must 
be taken into consideration as a part of 
income everything which contributes to 
the living of the family—money, gifts, 
products from the garden and the or- 
chard, free rent, and earnings of all 
members of the family. The size of the 
income known, a budget divides itself 
into certain necessary items of food, 
housing with its equipment, furnishings 
and operation, clothing, and that side of 
life represented by health, recreation, 
education, benevolence and savings. 

Preparation for the housekeeping job 
should give the spender a knowledge of 
how to provide food that is safe for 
health and that is reasonably satisfying; 
ability to select clothing that will keep 
the family decent and allow for the 
satisfaction of following, to a degree at 
least, the changing style and to gratify 
a desire for ornament; information of 
the standard housing which will give 
room for development in a respectable 
neighborhood and for independence for 
each member of the family; of operating 
that will keep the family clean and com- 
fortable; an understanding of the 
amount of the income to devote to the 
development of the life of the family 
in order to protect its health and to 
endow the family with educational and 
recreational advantages as the income 
advances. 

The complaint is made that published 
budgets do not care for the worries of 
the wealthy who live beyond their house- 
hold allowances, or that budgets are not 
made for the workingman’s family. 

Attempts to budget must be regarded 
as guides, not rules. In order to meet a 
varied demand, a study of the needs of 
the family for wholesome living on a 
minimum budget may be suggested. 








Then when incomes permit of a larger 
outlay, an increase may be made on each 
item accordingly until a point is reached 
where waste and expenditure for self- 
gratification become unsocial. It is de- 
sirable to stop short of this and if in- 
comes still permit increases, the items of 
benevolence, education and savings may 
be increased. Thus every family may 
make its own budget. 

If a family of two is thrifty, vigorous 
and self-sacrificing, and if the wife is an 
efficient home maker, they may live safely 
and comfortably upon $1,800 a year 
(especially in the country) and gradually 
save for a home. 





What Is A Good Wife > 


Second call to husbands! Also 
last call, since the contest we an- 
nounced last month closes before an- 
other CITIZEN reaches you. 


We asked you whether, in your 
opinion, women’s new outside-the- 
home interests have weakened the 
home. Do you consider a woman 
a better wife, or a worse, for such 
range of interests? Does the change 
in manner of dressing and wearing 
the hair mean any difference in 
standards? Do you want your 
wife to look up to date? Do you 
measure your wife by her perform- 
ance of such ancient duties as dish- 
washing, sewing on buttons and 
mending your shirt, or are you will- 
ing to be partners along these lines, 
too? 


In short, what do you ask for 
in wives? 


For the best letter on this sub- 
ject, of not more than 500 words, 
we offer a prize of $25; for the 
second, $10; for the third, $5. And 
we reserve the right to print other 
letters submitted. Any men related 
to the CITIZEN by marriage, friend- 
ships, enmity or interest are free to 
compete. All letters must be in 
our hands December 1. They will 
be printed anonymously if you wish. 
Please be sure to say. 


The letters are coming in—don’t 
risk the last moment. 











If a family includes a small child, 
$200 to $250 a year should be added for 
its upkeep. For an older child, $300 to 
$350 a year and for a grown-up boy or 
girl, $350 to $450 a year. If the same 
standard of living implied in the income 
of $1,800 is maintained and the family 
grows to three children, an income ap- 





THE Woman Cirizey 


proaching the average income quoted of 
about $3,000 will be needed. With ip. 
creasing incomes, service may be added 
as well as more satisfying standards of 
food, housing and clothing. 

If incomes are not meeting expendj. 
tures for family life, the only solution jg 
to see that all money spent will buy its 
full value and second, to study the whole 
standard at which the family lives and 
rigidly to reduce at those points which 
will least affect the satisfaction of the 
family as a whole. 

Such reductions must be participated 
in by the entire family, not alone by 
the mother nor by the father upon whos 
well-being and comfort the safety of the 
family depends. The home maker cap. 
not do it alone. 





———__ 





An American Home 


Goes Abroad 


yy the protecting shadow of the 
Brooklyn Museum (Brooklyn, New 
York) stands an Early American Home, 
whose windows, with their blue-green 
blinds, beckon to the passer-by and 
whose open doorway seems to beg en- 
trance. ‘Come see me,” it says. “I am 
a new kind of ambassador. They are 
sending me to France as a representative 
American Home, and there are many 
things which you can learn from me. 
I’m here to be inspected. Come see me,” 

And with such a plea what else could 
one do but walk down the brick path, 
up the three or four little steps and into 
a most fascinating house where Chip- 
pendale chairs, Duncan Phyffe tables 
and hook rugs—all emblems of our fore- 
fathers—are combined with the latest la- 
bor-saving devices known in America. 

The house was conceived by the Amer- 
ican Committee as the most efficient ex- 
hibit which this country could send to 
the International Exhibition of House- 
hold Appliances and Labor-Saving De 
vices to be held in Paris this winter. It 
represents the American home simplified 
by electricity in the place of the scarce 
household laborer; and it is believed 
that it will be quite a revelation to the 
Frenchwoman whose washing, cooking, 
sewing and scrubbing are still done with 
the two hands God gave her—or her 
housemaids. It has been made possible 
by the cooperation of more than thirty 
of the foremost manufacturers and trade 
associations in the country. 

The building is open for inspection 
until November 27, when it will be dis 
mantled and shipped to Paris, to be re 
assembled in the American Section in 
the Grand Palais. There it will remain 
for a month, when it will again be dis 
mantled and given to the French cit 
zen who is adjudged to have made the 
greatest contribution to humanity in ff 
cent years.—W. R. 
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Se RCHERY and _ tencing, 
two ancient forms of kill- 
ing, have come down to 
modern times, shorn of 
their deadliness and some 
of their glamour, as sports 
—and sports of interest to the gentler 
sex, at that. When duelling went out 
of favor as an institution of “honor,” 
fencing was retained to give poise and 
quickness of eye to young men of society. 








© Wide World Photos 
A line-up of Mt. Holyoke girls with the bull’s-eye the one 


objective 


Today there are women’s fencing clubs 
in the large American cities, where many 
wealthy women have taken up fencing 
as their favorite sport. The deadly ar- 
row of our own Indians exists only in 
the museum; the bow and arrow ap- 
proved by the archery associations is 
bought at the sporting goods store as 
athletic equipment. But in these mod- 
ern days you must have a target from 
the sporting goods section, too, instead 
of an enemy’s heart to aim at. 

Recently, archery—there’s room for 
only the one sport in our page—has 
been growing in popularity. During the 
past summer. it was included in the 
recreation program of some fashionable 
resorts. Lake Placid Club offered arch- 
ery to its summer visitors, engaging 
Miss Millicent Pierce of Bryn Mawr to 
coach in this old yet new sport of shoot- 
ing arrows. Miss Pierce, herself, is the 
only college girl who has been admitted 
to the honorary society known as the 
Archers’ Guild with the rank of yeoman, 
which means holding a record for very 
good shooting. She is varsity archery 
captain of Bryn Mawr College, college 
archery champion, and archery editor of 
the Sportswoman. Next year, at the 


THE WORLD OF SPORTS 
The Modern Maid Marian 


By Nancy Dorris 


Philadelphia Sesquicentennial, archery 
—especially for women—is to be a 
prominent feature. 

Halt of the two thousand women 
archers in the United States are in 
colleges, and in the past year or so 
not only most of the women’s colleges 
but the women in a number of state 
universities as well have become en- 
thusiastic over archery. One _ rea- 
son why physical instructors are 
pushing it is that 

it is an attractive 
sport which can 
be offered to girls 
not quite physi- 
cally up to the 
strenuousness_ of 
basketball and 
hockey. There is, 
of course, no such 
physical strain as 

is involved in 
these forms of 
team play, 
though greater 
nervous strain, 
while there is good 
oes f exercise for the up- 
per-arm muscles, the 
shoulders and_ the 
muscles across the 
back; training in poise and grace; in 
coordination of eye, brain and arm, and 
the interest of competition. 





Millicent Pierce, of Bryn Mawr, only 
college girl admitted to the Archers’ 
Guild with the rank of yeoman 








© Wide World Photos 
Dorothy Smith, of Newton Centre, Mas- 
sachusetts, woman archery champion 


Besides, there is the appeal to the imagi- 
nation of sharing in a sport to which 
William Tell, Hiawatha, Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian, stories of dark forests 
and desperate adventure, of the archers 
of Agincourt and Poitiers, contribute 
their flavor of association. It is an ap- 
peal that the spectator feels, too—when 
he sees a line of young women, observ- 
ing strict rules of position, a quiver at 
each belt on the right, bows well drawn, 
each ready to loose the arrow to speed to 
its mark. It is a picture full of grace 
and charm in its own right as well as in 
its romantic suggestion. 

There has been a recent revival of 
archery in England, where shooting is 
an old sport (as it ought to be in Robin 
Hood’s own country), some clubs hav- 
ing been in existence since 1832. Arch- 
ery is not yet closely organized in the 
United States and this, from the archer’s 
viewpoint, accounts for the fact that the 
number of devotees is not larger. Many 
small clubs, however, are scattered from 
coast to coast, the chief archery centers 
being San Francisco and Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Seattle; Kansas City; Chicago, 
Peru, Illinois; Pittsburgh; Buffalo and 
Rome, New York. There are two arch- 
ery associations, the Eastern Archery As- 
sociation, taking in all archers east of the 
Mississippi, and the National Archery 
Association. The latter is the ruling 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A Towering 
Menace 


By Lucia Ames Mead 
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A proposed skyscraper in Chicago 


2 AN’S everyday function is 
to toil for the raw mate- 
rials of happiness; wom- 
an’s everyday function is 
to produce life and to 
control the conditions 
which make human happiness possible. 
Many things are creating new obstacles 
to happiness, just as plumbing, automo- 
biles and telephones are reducing some 
of the former ones. Our spirit of in- 
dividualism in refusing to create proper 
civic regulations is rapidly making our 
cities a menace to life as they are al- 
ready a menace to comfort and beauty. 

Over a quarter of a century ago I 
wrote to an eminent New York engi- 
neer, protesting against the lax laws 
which permitted million-dollar skyscra- 
pers to rise like mushrooms. He replied 
with the childish remark that I need not 
worry, for the citizens would stop build- 
ing them when they had too many! 
Today it is not twelve-story buildings 
that we are considering, but monstros- 
ities eight hundred feet high, costing 
fifteen to twenty million dollars, and 
having six or seven stories underground. 
Each of these new buildings, on streets 
often no wider than a hundred years 
ago, is bringing a throng of thirty to 
forty thousand people through their 
doors daily. We are even having spire- 
less churches built like office buildings, 
far higher than spires are wont to go, 
and Pittsburgh proposes academic shades 
for youth reached by six-hundred-foot 
elevators. The latest news from Chi- 
cago is of a proposed hotel eight hundred 
feet high, with over four thousand 





rooms, and of a proposed office building 






of twenty-one stories surmounted by a 
hotel of eighteen stories, the whole mass 
of masonry to cost $40,000,000, and to 
pour forth, if its foundations can be 
made stable in Illinois mud, a mass of 
humanity that will appallingly congest 
and delay all traffic. The head of the 
architectural department at Columbia 
University contemplates with apparent 
equanimity a New York City in 1965 
of 50,000,000 people. He feels that 
here will be a “living architecture” for 
Europe to study and profit by. How a 
mass of 50,000,000 people are to 
breathe and move, to say nothing of 
doing effective business, when our con- 
gestion now threatens life and health, 
seems not to enter his calculations. Ig- 
noring the obvious may bring incalcula- 
ble disaster. 

Normal life is where children can 
safely live in cities, in which business 
men can go in sunshine to offices that 
are not lighted all day by electric lights; 
life in which a. householder can buy a 
home and not fear its being lowered 
one-half in value the next year by being 
shut into perpetual twilight—such life 
exists in hardly any city today outside 
Washington. 

The congestion of automobiles is such 
that New Yorkers, tired of waiting an 
hour frantically watching for their 
car after the opera, betake themselves to 
the crowded, plebeian subways. The 
situation in New York has become so 
desperate that the members of the Mer- 
chants’ Association a year or so ago told 
the city authorities that congestion in 
traffic costs “the city island’s commer- 
cial interests $1,000,000 every business 
day of the year.” A private citizen 
offered to raise $500,000 in thirty days 
to be presented to the board of estimate 
for the purpose of devising relief meas- 
ures. The mayor replied that the city 
would take action at its own expense. 
Since then, permits have been given for 
the addition to congestion of several of 
the monstrosities referred to. Would 
this be possible did not a thoughtless 
public glory in the idea that mere bulk is 
admirable, and is an occasion for pride? 

Granted that the new Tribune Tower 
building in Chicago is a superb illustra- 
tion of skyscraper art, does not the 
ground of the Christian Century's naive 
pride in skyscrapers represent the aver- 
age view regarding the type of building 
which is really one of the greatest blights 
on modern civic life? The editor holds 
that in New York, “The great buildings 
that form that jagged line all the way 
from the Battery to Forty-second Street, 
amaze and delight the beholder.” In 
Chicago, this editor rejoices at the “tall 
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and artistic structures rising on Michi- 
gan Boulevard” which “set a standard 
of taste’ that fills “an artist’s soul 
with joy as he takes an outgoing lake 
steamer.” Granted that in costly mate- 
rial and detail of ornament the Ameri- 
can skyscrapers surpass all modern build- 
ings in the world, and in their interiors 
often show a chaste simplicity unknown 
in Europe; granted, also, that in indi- 
vidual works of architecture, like the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, the 
New York railway stations, and a thou- 
sand other specimens of modern Ameri- 
can architecture, our architects excel 
those of any land; but our building laws, 
and individual greed, prevent the needed 
good backgrounds, and proper spacing, 
and recognition of the public’s rights. 

Each gigantic edifice, unless in a wide 
area, ruthlessly elbows away the humble 
folk, whom it cuts off from sunshine 
and forces to stand for hours in subways 
whose cars can not seat half the crowds 
which these superimposed stories of hu- 
man beings pour into them. 

The hodge-podge, unregulated effect 
of American cities startles the thought- 
ful foreigner. He is unaccustomed to 
the way in which money and private 
power here can set at nought civic 
needs and invade the public’s rights to 
life, health and happiness. A large part 
of the sufferers here have never sup- 
posed there was any remedy, and con- 
sider the increasing congestion hopeless. 
It is a no more hopeless matter than our 
appalling record of murders. Both are 
results of evil conditions which we stu- 
pidly permit to exist, and, as regards 
buildings, even admire as a sign of 
progress. Such conditions do not exist 
in France or Germany or England, 
where the government permits no such 
special privilege. 

The need of sunshine was recognized 
years ago in Paris and Berlin building 
laws; and to a slight extent is recog- 
nized here in the terraced set backs re- 
quired now in certain cities. But our 
restrictions are wholly inadequate to 
meet the situation. 

The Paris law prescribed that the 
sun must not be cut off in December 
from the lowest story opposite, and Ber- 
lin limited all but public buildings to 
five stories. The result in both cases 
has been streets that are not clogged, 
beautiful sky lines, and even rental 
from ground areas, and no one allowed 
to ruin his neighbor’s property. There 
has been a spreading out into wide areas, 
and factories have been in a large meas- 
ure segregated and not permitted to 
flood busy streets with operatives three 
times a day. The average tourist does 
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not visit that very interesting section on 
the eastern outskirts of Berlin where 
factories are congregated so that prevail- 
ing winds will blow smoke from the city, 
and where great areas are devoted to 
tiny workmen’s gardens, with little huts 
for tools, and where the factory work- 
ers, dwelling in the tenements adjacent, 
can raise their own cabbages and pota- 
toes. 

The setting of all public buildings in 
spacious surroundings—theatres open on 
all four sides on squares—the absence of 
huge bill boards, the regulation of signs 
to proper proportions and uniform loca- 
tion, together with a requirement for 
congruous colors and lines—these condi- 
tions are almost unknown here. The 
spectacle of a motley row, e. g. a brown, 
two-story wooden building, a three-story 
one of yellow brick, and a six-story 
brown stone, a seven-story red stone and 
a white wooden house within the com- 
pass of one block, is something that few 
Europeans can conceive. Here, our 
motto, “go as you please,” matches our 
general reckless individualism. Were it 
not that life and health and loss in mil- 
lions in time were involved, aesthetic of- 
fenses might be more easily waived in 
this discussion. 

The matter at stake, as in the case of 
world organization, is the surrender of 
a little individual privilege for the com- 
mon good ; the imperative demand is for 
a sharp though belated change in build- 


ing laws. More skyscrapers mean more 
subways, and more subways mean pres- 
ently still more congestion; and more 
congestion than exists on Forty-second 
Street, New York, or in the “Loop,” in 
Chicago, means loss of the very advan- 
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tages for which these towering buildings 
and subways were built. We have been 
creating a vicious circle which the wom- 
an voters and homemakers must organ- 
ize to break. Small cities are fast 
following the evil example of great ones, 
and prairie cities, though able to develop 
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laterally indefinitely, permit the begin- 
ning of these very evils which once be- 
gun can be altered only at terrific cost. 

There should be increased taxation 
for every story higher than the width 
of the street. Let it be recognized at 
once that more subways are no perma- 
nent solution. English experts brought 
here to solve New York’s problem de- 
clare that one subway proposed will 
avail only seven years, another, only 
fourteen. . Subways bring in new crowds 
and increase congestion. The most that 
can be done now in our worst congested 
cities is to prevent conditions becoming 
worse. They can not now be made bet- 
ter, for the skyscraper will be removed 
only by an earthquake. Only roof land- 
ing stages and airplanes can relieve the 
streets unless legislation interferes and 
factories are compelled by increased 
taxes to remove to suburbs, and no more 
skyscrapers are permitted. 

The art and science of city planning 
should be taught in colleges and the 
department be well endowed. It is one 
of the most important professions, in- 
volving ultimately the happiness of more 
than one-half of our whole population. 
It is high time for an aroused public 
opinion, for all men’s and women’s clubs, 
all voters’ leagues which are trying to 
undo the results of bad legislation, and 
for the victims whom they serve, to end 
this supine submission to short-sighted 
city governments. 


What the Ballot Means to Me 


By Emily R. Kneubuhl 


Director City Manager League of Rochester; in 1924 Director of the Successful 
Campaign for City Management in Cincinnati 


NUMBER of years ago, 
it was necessary for me to 
go to the Canadian bor- 
der, and as I stepped on 
the train in Northern 
Minnesota, a tiny snow- 
flake fell on my coat sleeve; I admired its 
beauty, its purity, and its simplicity. 
Quite accidentally, I blew my breath 
upon it and it faded away into nothing- 
ness. I thought no more about it until 
some four hours later I realized that 
millions and millions of those same tiny 
white things had fluttered silently to the 
railroad track before our train. They 
had come quietly, not losing a single 
quality of loveliness or purity and yet, 
through steady piling, had developed 
the might and the power to stop one of 
the greatest engines ever built by hu- 
man hands. ; 

And that is what the ballot means to 
me, a pure piece of white paper, on 
which men and women of clear ideas can 
register their conscientious opinion. This 
they can do quietly and with steady pur- 
Poses, not losing thereby the strength 





and courage of real manhood, or the 
purity and charm attributed to real 
womanhood. United they stop corrupt 
legislation of any name or nature. 

It was my father who taught me to 
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Miss Kneubuhl 


believe in equal rights. He felt that 
man should not dominate woman, and 
said he knew of only one thing worse, 
and that was woman dominating man. 
I learned early that politics is not com- 
plex, that neither sex has a monopoly 
upon the subject. 











To me, politics is community think- 
ing resulting in government. Good 
community thought brings good govern- 
ment, and many a good beginning in 
government has been wrecked on the 
shores of “ignorance, illiteracy or indif- 
ference.” 

Today one meets all over this land 
men who are proving their womanhood, 
expressing,- oftentimes, in the business 
world, qualities of gentleness, kindness 
and love, attributes usually considered 
feminine. On the other hand, it is not 
uncommon to meet women who are 
proving their manhood, expressing on 
occasions when need be, courage, intel- 
lectual ability, and that kind of broad- 
mindedness usually attributed to men. 

These peace-time soldiers march stead- 
ily and silently onward, with clear vi- 
sion and patriotic purpose for good com- 
munity thinking. This is the real poli- 
tics, not the variety seeking personal, 
selfish ends, but that which develops 
statesmanship and asks, “What can I 
give to my fellow citizens?” “What can 
I do for my country ?” 
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Editorially Speaking 





The Peace of Locarno 


; HILE tthe treaties of Locarno are still unratified, 
\ \ one is almost afraid to realize how much they can 
mean. The essence of those treaties is that the na- 
tions pledge themselves to seek arbitration before they resort 
to war, and that Great Britain, engaging to support either 
France or Germany against the other, removes the constant 
sense of insecurity that has been keeping Europe feverish. 
Great Britain has been guardian of the balance of power 
before, but never by invitation of the European powers them- 
selves. The thing has actually begun—the substitution 
of law for war, war’s outlawry—the ideal of the League of 
Nations, of the World Court, the Protocol. 

Almost as significant as the conclusidns themselves has been 
the spirit in which the negotiations were conducted. For the 
first time there was social cordiality between victors and van- 
quished ; the Germans received full measure of applause for 
starting the security proposal, and informality took the place 
of stiff formality. All this was important because it meant 
that there was at work a will to peace, and that the negotia- 
tions were in realistic harmony with the progress that had 
been made in men’s minds. Unless this will to peace con- 
tinues an active leaven, Locarno will mean nothing. Locarno 
paves the way to progressive disarmament, to the peaceful 
solution of still standing grievances, to a softening of the 
measures that have kept bitterness alive. Locarno can’t do it, 
but it is the valiant start. 

There is general agreement that Locarno without the 
League of Nations would have been impossible. The League 
‘was the solvent, the way out. If the Locarno treaties are 
ratified, if in addition the League prevents a Balkan war, its 
already rising stock will soar. 


A Helping Hand to Mothers and Babies 


E hope no reader of the WoMAN CITIZEN will fail to 

read the article “In Behalf of Mothers and Babies,” 

on page 10. The appalling record of the United 
States in the death rate of mothers in childbirth and of in- 
fants under one year of age is in a fair way to be improved 
if the work of the Children’s Bureau under thé Sheppard- 
Towner Act can be continued for many years. Through its 
Department of Agriculture, the Federal Government places 
expert advice at the service of farmers. Its help is of the 
utmost value in conserving business investments in cattle, 
hogs, horses and other animals. No one questions the 
right of the Government to give this aid to business, or its 
advisability. The Sheppard-Towner Act extends the helping 
hand of the Federal Government in a similar way to the 
various states to encourage them to institute programs of aid 
to mothers and prospective mothers. The management of the 
work is left to each state to carry out, but the Children’s 
Bureau acts as consultant*and clearing-house. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act was passed for only a five 
years’ trial and will come up again next year. Attacks are 
already being made against it. Opponents say that it is not 
in the province of the Federal Government to help mothers 
and babies—‘“What has the United States Government to do 
with women and children?” is still the classic saying of one 
Congressman—that this law encourages bureaucracy, that it is 
desired only to provide soft berths for women Government 








employees. These were the chief arguments against it 
brought by Congressmen who opposed it when the act was 
being considered. 

The facts given in the article are a sufficient answer to 
these objections. Only nine persons are concerned in the ad- 
ministration of the law. The total administrative cost has 
been under $50,000 a year. The subsidiaries to the various 
states have amounted to less than $1,000,000 a year. These 
figures every woman ought to learn by heart. Against them 
stands the need as outlined in the article: such as one-third of 
all the babies born in one state with no doctor present ; 45,000 
midwives in thirty states—untrained, ignorant, superstitious, 

Practically all the women’s organizations of the country 
worked for the passage of the Sheppard-Towner Act. They 
ought to rally twice as strong to place it permanently on the 
statute books, and they will if the facts are made known. 
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Why This Aluminum Silence? 


HAT has become of those charges against the Alumi- 
num Company of America? It is a question which 
every citizen is entitled to ask. 

The charge was made some time ago that this company, 
of which Secretary Mellon is chief figure, was violating the 
monopoly laws. It was gratifying to read that Secretary 
Mellon said that if this were true he would himself urge 
prosecution in the courts. After a while the Federal Trade 
Commission, which certainly as now constituted can’t be 
credited with hostility to big business, sustained the charge. 
The logical next step is action by the Department of Justice, 
since all the Federal Trade Commission can do is to recom- 
mend and to issue an order which has only the force of ex- 
hortation. But nothing has been heard from the Department 
of Justice. Nothing has been heard from Mr. Mellon. The 
Department of Justice says, no, there’s nothing like that lying 
around their desks—nothing doing. 

Maybe this is quite all right when explained. But the ex- 
planation is due. The silence is a damning silence. It gives 
occasion for distrustful remarks from those who are eager to 
find such instances, and for misgivings in more optimistic 
minds. What is the answer? 
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The Prosanis Label 


FEW days ago the Women’s City Club of New York 

gave a Fashion Show—with a difference. Fashionable 

young women were the manikins, wearing smart 
models, prominent women were hostesses. The difference 
was that it was a Prosanis Fashion Show—every gown, coat 
or suit worn by the volunteer models bore a Prosanis label. 
And the label meant that the garment had been made in clean 
shops, by workers decently paid and decently worked, and 
protected from such hideous disasters as have occurred in fire 
traps of evil memory. The label has significance for the 
wearer as a social human being, concerned about her fellows, 
and as a person concerned about keeping free, herself, of in- 
fection. All this is the work of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control, New York, representing employers, workers and the 
public, which officially endorses the standards. Dr. William 
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Jay Schieffelin is its chairman, and he and Lillian D. Wald, 
of Henry Street Settlement, and Dr. Henry Moskowitz 
represent the public. 

This is not a local matter. Seventy-five per cent of the 
garments worn by the women in the United States are made 
in New York. Of the four thousand suit, coat and dress 
factories in New York, about three thousand now use the 
Prosanis label. Its use will be extended shortly to the remain- 
ing twenty-five per cent of the industry—in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and other cities. But in view of that 
seventy-five per cent, you may safely start at once to acquire 
the habit of asking for the label when you shop. By doing so, 
you will be asking proof that the garment you are choosing is 
free from the taint of disease and bad wages. You will be 
showing your dealer what women stand for. 

And how about such a Fashion Show in your own club? 





The Countess Karolyi Again 


RE we really in such danger as the State Department 
A keeps on implying? Is the country in such a perilous 

condition that it can not bear the presence even of a 
woman who was once falsely called a Communist? 

Here’s the Countess Karolyi again, asking politely to come 
back and pay us a visit, and being refused. Last year she 
was held up at the port, and so-called patriotic organizations 
made loud nervous noises about her. Later she was admitted; 
she lectured, until she fell ill, before choice audiences. In no 
way whatever did she even faintly suggest a Communist—the 
fact being that she simply isn’t one. When she lay ill, her 
husband was admitted to the country too, but under official 
gag, though he too was provably no Communist. The Count 
was president of Hungary just before the Communist dic- 
tatorship, which was in turn overthrown by an intensely 
reactionary régime. Clearly enough, the opposition came from 
the supporters of that régime. 

Happily there was wide enough protest through the country 
to show there is still a saving remnant of Americans who 
cherish such fundamental traditions of their country as free- 
dom of speech and asylum for political refugees, and who 
believe repression is very bad medicine. Hasn’t the State 
Department had enough? Just as this goes to press we learn 
— is chance of a reconsideration. It is heartily to be hoped 
or. 


Charlotte Anita Whitney 


UT the worst instance of this recent un-American fear- 
fulness is the case, in California, of Charlotte Anita 
Whitney. Miss Whitney was tried under California’s 

war-born syndicalist law for—nothing more nor less than 
being a member of the Communist party. There was no 
evidence of violence or incitement to violence on her part—no 
such charge was made, even. The case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court, which recently refused to act on account of 
lack of jurisdiction, and the sentence of from one to fourteen 
years in the penitentiary stood. Apparently the governor of 
California was ready to pardon her, but Miss Whitney de- 
clined to apply. That would be admitting guilt, she said, and, 
as there are many in California-jails under the same charges, 
she would be implying their guilt as well. 

To get the full force of the situation, one must remember 
that Miss Whitney is a gentlewoman of old American stock, 
a graduate of Wellesley, a member of fine social circles, and a 
woman who has devoted her life and her money to social 
work. She was a suffrage header in California, and founded 
the California Civic League of Women Voters. In her Com- 
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munist theories these associates have not followed her, nor do 
we; but they-—-and we—deeply resent what has been done to 
her in the name of justice; and they—and we—are deeply 
alarmed over this example of the obliteration of fine old 
American traditions by fear and intolerance. 

Meantime Miss Whitney’s courage is making an exhibition 
in the eyes of the world of a vicious law, born of war hysteria. 
Other states have such laws too. Isn’t it time to turn on the 
light of American faith in freedom and in America’s own 
institutions ? 


) 
>. 
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“Obey 
At last the word obey has been driven from one of its 


last refuges—the marriage service of the Episcopal 
Church. The triennial convention in October voted 
it out, at the end of a long fight. A home must have a head, 
urged the defenders of obedience. Homes may be splendid 
partnerships, urged the moderns, and “obey” is a survival of 
an earlier day when women’s legal status was different. They 
have not yet established their equality at all points, even 
legally, but they are too far along to bear the weight of this 
shackle, even though it is usually a paper shackle. 
It is a sad business to add that this same convention resisted 
all efforts to induce it to permit women to be even lay readers. 


To the Polls! 


O we in the United States really believe in self-govern- 
ment, or are we so lazy mentally and physically that 
we are content to be governed by anyone who will as- 

sume the burden—and profits? This is a question which 
nearly every election brings forth and which has been accen- 
tuated since women have had the vote. There are those even 
in this country who claim that government can not be carried 
on successfully by the people themselves. In Italy, Mussolini 
has taken away the right of municipalities of choosing their 
own Officials and has gone back to the custom of the Middle 
Ages in appointing outsiders as governors. In spite of the 
advances of democracy it is under fire the world around, and 
the challenge is to us in the United States as its leading ex- 
ponents to make good. The burden of proof lies particularly 
with women, because they are the chief offenders. ‘Two 
women to every man fail to vote on Election Day. This 
year in New York City registration for the important mayor- 
alty election fell off 25,000 from four years ago, and the de- 
linquents are largely women. 

One thing is certain—there is nothing that arouses the in- 
terest of voters like a closely balanced contest. Where one 
party is overwhelming in numbers, political dry rot exists, 
and voters are sure to be apathetic. Two parties fairly well 
balanced makes a far happier political situation. 

The importance of the work of women’s organizations in 
showing the effect of government on homes and children and 
arousing interest in the issues affected by politics can not be 
overestimated. Fortunately, women’s organizations no longer 
bar politics or political discussion. Also the term politician is 
getting to be less of a reproach. The Republican Woman, 
published by the Illinois Republicans, carries a standing line: 
“Politician—one who is versed in the science of government 
and the art of governing (Webster’s Dictionary) .” 

Patriotism means serving one’s country. If women could 
be brought to serve adequately in times of peace, not only 
would there be better government, but it is probable that 
there would be no more war. 
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Every Member a Money Raiser 


T is a habit of the National League 
] of Women Voters to attempt the im- 
possible. Part of the secret of its hold 
over its members is that it doesn’t ask 
them to putter with easy, meaningless ac- 
tivities, but puts them at the stimulating 
task of moving mountains. 
Just now the Finance Department is 
busily and happily engaged on a new and 


“impossible” plan. It is aiming to make 
every League member a “Money Raiser!” 





Miss Katharine 
Ludington 
Early in the game, we saw that the only sound basis of 
support was a very large number of small contributions. We 
said to ourselves, “Come, we will make every League member 
a money raiser, and then we shall have no more money prob- 


lems.” Immediately those faithful and painful friends, the 
people who “have had practical experience,” assured us that 
it couldn’t be done, that it had been tried by many organiza- 
tions, and had failed, and we would alienate our members, etc. 

“Very good,” we said, “we will try and fail, if we have 
to, but somehow, out of the attempt we shall wrest success, 
one way or another.—Here goes!” 

So at the Richmond convention, a definite push was given 
to the plan by the announcement of a prize competition.* 
Conferences were held on the terms and rules of this contest, 
and the result, while not perfect, is yet substantially fair. If 
the Leagues like the plan this year, perhaps we can try it with 
improvements another year. _ 

At any rate, many Leagues are already at work organizing 
“Every Member” drives. We predict that when the prizes 
are given out at the St. Louis convention, and a kind of 
experience meeting is held, a rich store of money-earning or 
begging experience will be garnered. 


Its Many Advantages 
A few things should be said about the plan. First, it is 
fair. It takes the burden of money-raising off the shoulders 
of a faithful few and makes it everybody’s job. It reaches the 
slackers. There is an odd quirk in human nature which makes 
people feel that if they dodge money-raising, they are somehow 





*Leagues wishing to compete should apply to their state 
office or to the National Finance Department, 343 East 50th 
St., N. Y. C., for copies of the rules. 





original and superior—a kind of interesting, sensitive plant, 
too fine-grained for such vulgar work. Well, these people are 
going to be dragged from their comfortable retirement. We 
are going to say to them: “Come along and help—we are 
all doing it, and there will only be a small amount for each 
one to raise.” 

Second, it is prudent. If we depend on big gifts to run 
the League and one or two big givers die or drop out, a ter- 
rible hole is left, but an “Every Member” source of income 
keeps pace with the League’s growth and the proportionate 
cost of maintenance. 

Third, it is sociable, and it is a fun-provider. 
for originality are boundless. 

Fourth, it gives to all the members who thus work, a stake 
in the League, and an honest right to a voice in its manage- 
ment. This makes for sound growth in membership. 

From every point of view, the plan commends itself to com- 
mon sense. It will take time to establish it as the habit and 
method of the League. We have all been demoralized by the 
“church supper,” Ladies’ Auxiliary kind of work of those 
faithful sisters who assumed that theirs was the humble part 
of providing the funds. But as citizens, we must learn a more 
self-respecting way of financing our activities. It is of the 
very essence of the thing the League is working for—good 
citizenship—that each one shall do her bit.—K. L. 


The chances 


Citizenship Schools on the Increase 


ITIZENSHIP schools are growing in popularity. Re- 
ports reaching national headquarters reflect the eager- 
ness with which plans for these schools are formulated, 

and the success which is marking not only well-established 
progress, but also new undertakings. 

North, South, East and West are represented in a fall 
calendar of citizenship schools. In October, which seemed 
to be a favorite month, the outstanding gatherings were re- 
corded at the Illinois League school conducted in conjunction 
with the University of Chicago; the political institute at Wel- 
lesley College, arranged in cooperation with the Massachusetts 
League; the three-day school arranged by the Dayton (Ohio) 
League; the Erie County (New York) League school in con- 
junction with the University of Buffalo; and Indiana League 
schools in Evansville, Elkhart, and South Bend. Equally suc- 
cessful, and particularly interesting to League members, was 
the first political institute ever held in Oklahoma, under the 
joint auspices of the League in Oklahoma and the University 
of Oklahoma at Norman. The three-day sessions were de- 
voted to education for citizenship, women in government, 
nominating problems, and state and county government. 

Particular interest was shown in a one-day conference on 
registration and election laws conducted by the New Jersey 
League in Newark on October 16. It was the first conference 
arranged by a state League on registration laws. 

Savannah (Georgia) League members are anticipating a 
citizenship school the second week in November. It will espe- 
cially consider taxation, education, and methods of voting. 
The fourth annual citizenship school, conducted by Purdue 
University in cooperation with the Lafayette League (Indi- 
ana) is scheduled for November 19 and 20. Members of 
the faculty of the University of Minnesota, as well as notable 
speakers from various parts of the country, will participate in 
the program of the second Institute of Government and Poli- 
tics to be held November 16 to 20, under the direction of the 
University of Minnesota and the Minnesota League. 
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© National Photo 


Charm and dignity combine to make this ald house a delightful headquarters for the National League of Women 
Voters in Washington. As a workshop, it is ideally arranged; as a national center for women voters, no better 
location could be imagined. It is a stone’s throw from the White House, across the street from the State, War and 


Navy Department, and the Capitol is just “‘up on the hill. ° 


HE National League of Women Voters lives in a great 

old house in Seventeenth Street, in Washington, across 

the street from the State, War and Navy Building. 
The office of the president is on the first floor—a room of 
great charm and dignity, where high ceilings and tall windows 
provide the setting for early American furniture and the black 
marble mantel. The reception room, the executive secretary's 
office, the publications and press departments, and the work- 
room are also on the first floor, while the legislative and 
organization departments and the speakers’ bureau are housed 
on the second floor, opposite the quarters of the Council for 
the Prevention of War. In the basement the shipping room 
occupies one corner, the storerooms and multigraphing rooms 
lie beyond, and across the hall there is a long conference 
room and the rest room. 

During the summer, one by one the department heads and 
assistants depart on vacations and there is a general letting 
down in “production,” but by the first of September nearly 
everyone is back at her desk; work is reorganized and under 
way, telephones and typewriters are in action, mail streams in 
and out, and the old house is a veritable bee-hive of industry. 

Month by month the work of the National League and the 
demands of state Leagues increase until they reach their cul- 
— in the annual convention of the National League in 
April. 


Committee Chairmen in Conference 


The annual meeting of the national chairmen of depart- 
ments and standing committees was held in Washington in 
September. These meetings form one of the most important 
stages in the League’s program development. Each year when 
the chairmen meet they report on the work carried on in the 
states, they discuss their programs, compare experiences, and 


make plans for the future. At the meeting in September the 
chairmen agreed to ask their state chairmen to submit sugges- 
tions for the programs 1926-27. Heretofore the national 
chairmen have prepared and submitted tentative drafts of the 
programs to the states, before asking for suggestions, and the 
results of the new plan will be observed with interest. 

Mrs. Percy T. Walden, of New Haven, the newly ap- 
pointed chairman of the child welfare committee; Dr. Mollie 
Ray Carroll, of Baltimore; Miss Esther Dunshee, of Chicago, 
Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin and Mrs. Ann Webster, of Wash- 
ington, attended the meeting. 

Miss Sherwin presided and initiated the new gavel which 
was presented to the National. League by the Massachusetts 
League. 


Miss Sherwin at Conventions 


Three state conventions and the fall business meeting of the 
Massachusetts League were honored by the presence of the 
national president in October. Miss Sherwin appeared on 
the program, participated in the discussion, and conferred with 
the leaders in Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts and 
Maine, spending two days in each convention city. 

The Carnegie Corporation held a conference on Adult 
Education in Cleveland, October 16 and 17. Forty-eight per- 
sons were invited to participate in the proceedings, upon the 
importance of which the Carnegie Corporation announced: 
‘There is no phase of current educational development that is 
making more rapid and significant strides than adult educa- 
tion, and it therefore offers extraordinary opportunity for 
cooperation, constructive suggestions and representative leader- 
ship.” 

Miss Sherwin was one of three women invited to take part 
in the conference. 
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The League in the Cities 
No. 3—Richmond 
‘i HE Richmond League of Women Voters, organized in 


1920, grew directly from the old Suffrage League. It 

has had three presidents, and each has seen the League 
membership increase steadily during her administration. 
League members attending the national convention last April 
will recall that Miss May I. Moore is the very efficient presi- 
dent of the Richmond League. 

Perhaps the most popular activity of the Richmond League 
has been the public dinners and luncheons given under its 
auspices, with two or more prominent speakers whose drawing 
capacity filled to overflowing the hall of the Y.W.C.A., 
in which these entertainments were held. Richmond’s anti- 
suffrage League was as strong as might be expected in such 
an ultra-conservative city; but at a dinner or luncheon at 
which some of the most interesting men and women of the 
state were glad to accept the role of speaker, the most strait- 
laced “anti” found it well worth her while to forget ‘“‘the lost 
cause” and mingle with friends whose cause had won. These 
meetings have not only been educational, and delightful from 
a social standpoint, but they have opened the eyes of the 
conservatives to the work which the League was accomplish- 
ing ‘and in many instances have been the direct means of 
recruiting new members. 

During the recent primary in Richmond, open meetings 
were held in school buildings and public parks under the 
leadership of the chairman of Efficient Government. The list 
of candidates, state and local, was an exceedingly long one, 
so that two or three meetings were held in each of the four 
wards of the city. Interest in these meetings grew by leaps 
and bounds and culminated in the final wind-up, when both 
candidates for Governor of the state spoke from the same 
platform. Candidates for public office in Richmond look for- 
ward to these meetings, held under the auspices of the Rich- 
mond League of Women Voters, not only as the most popular 


Miss 
May I. Moore 





method for getting in touch with voters, but as a sure means 
for obtaining good publicity. Richmond newspapers carried 
columns of reports from the ward meetings giving the speeches 
of each candidate fuller publicity than he could otherwise 
have hoped for. 

Through the work of its standing committees the Richmond 
League not only keeps in touch with local matters and seeks 
to secure action by the city government, but it helps to for- 
mulate the policy of the Virginia League, which in turn helps 
to formulate the policies of the National League of Women 
Voters. The Richmond League has also taken a leading part 
in all efforts to improve and simplify the structure of our 
state and local government, and is an insistent advocate of 
increased governmental operating efficiency. Betterment of 
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working conditions, especially for women and children, better 
care and treatment of delinquents, and the protection and 
improvement of social institutions form a part of the League's 
program. 

The Richmond League is chiefly financed through its mem. 
bership dues of $1.00, subscribing members paying $5.00 a 
year and supporting members from $10.00 up, though at times 
it is necessary to supplement the demands of the budget by 
gifts and various “pay” entertainments. The League is estab. 
lished in its own headquarters and has an executive secretary 
whose work is supplemented by the enthusiastic assistance of 
its lay workers. The efficiency of the League has recently 
been put to the test in the National Convention which was 
held in Richmond in the spring of 1925.—Catty RyLanp. 


The Great Experiment 


The third of a series of brief articles on phases in the developmem 
of our National Government. 


GC F the Government should continue so long (one hun- 
] dred and fifty years),” replied Ellsworth to a member 
of the Constitutional Convention who was seeking to 
provide for some future exigency, “alterations may be made 
in the Constitution.” Perhaps there is nothing more remark- 
able about the spirit in which the “fathers” went about framing 
the Constitution than the way, on the one hand, they realized 
the permanent importance of what they were doing, while on 
the other they held to an experimental attitude toward it, 
They seemed never to have fallen into the delusion of thinking 
all wisdom was to perish with them. 

They accepted at the beginning the proposition that a way 
must be provided for amending whatever plan they should 
make, and on the last day of the five months of debate they 
put the finishing touches to the method they devised. Refer- 
ences to the possibility of future changes were nowhere more 
frequent than in discussions over the distribution of power 
between state and nation. 


Growth of Central Government Foreseen 


Few thought that distribution ideal. All expected future 
changes. A few evidently hoped these would come in the 
direction of giving more authority to central government, a 
few wished but none expected them to come in the opposite 
direction. A very few definitely meant that the development 
toward stronger government should be immediate and swift. 
Probably none foresaw how immediate and how swift, and 
none foresaw how much of it would come through interpreta- 
tion and construction. A few thought the procedure for 
amendment too difficult, none foresaw how difficult it would 
prove to be in practice. 

Those who during the debates most often invoked the likeli- 
hood of future changes were the anti-national men who evi- 
dently realized that they were looking backward and that time 
was against them. Let us go as slowly as possible, was appar- 
ently the burden of their thoughts. “If too little power is 
given to it (the central government) more may be added, but 
if too much, it can never be resumed,” urged Luther Martin. 
“The community is not yet ripe for stripping the states of 
their powers even such as might not be required for local 
purposes. . . . (I am) for waiting ’til the people shall 
feel more the necessity of it,” reasoned Gerry. Mason 
thought “the convention, though comprising so many distin- 
guished men, could not be expected to make a faultless gov- 
ernment,” and he would prefer “trusting to posterity the 
amendment of its defects rather than push the experiment too 
far.” 

Door to Change Left Open 


On the last day of the five months’ debate, Article Five, on 
the method of amending the Constitution, being under discus- 
sion, several proposals were made for exceptions to the amend- 
ing power. Accordingly the two great compromises without 
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which agreement upon the Constitution would have been im- 
possible, were placed beyond power of amendment—the prohi- 
bition against certain slavery legislation before the year 1808, 
and equality of state representation in the Senate. 

It was then also proposed that equally a state’s right to the 
regulation of its own citizens should not be subject to further 
change by constitutional amendment. But this proposal was 
promptly voted down. It was clearly the idea of the framers 
that this and every other subject except the two that underlay 
the two great compromises, should be left open for changes in 
the future. About the right, and duty, of future generations 
to alter the supreme law of the land as necessity and changing 
conditions should require, the “fathers” at least never doubted. 
This responsibility has rested upon each successive generation 
and has‘descended upon our generation today. As President 
Coolidge has said, “Institutions, whether adopted long ago or 
of more recent origin, are of themselves entirely insufficient. 
rar Our very salvation lies in the ever-present, vigilant 
and determined action of the people themselves.’—-M. M. W. 


A New England Conference 


66 O begin with, it was 
i well-timed. The very 


start. of a season of hard 
work is the psychological mo- 
ment for fresh inspiration and 
clearer understanding.” In these 
words, Mrs. James E. Cheesman, 
director of the first region, 
summed up a few of the many rea- 
sons for the brilliant success of a 
first regional conference held in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
late in September. Eighty 
League workers, from every state 
in New England, responded to 
Mrs. Cheesman’s call for a two- 
day conference devoted to serious consideration of organi- 
zation and administration, program and finance. The first 
day’s sessions were confined to discussion of the subjects from 
a state angle, and the second day resolved itself into general 
discussion of ‘“The Local League at Work.” 

A message from Miss Belle Sherwin, president of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, supplied, according to Mrs. 
Cheesman, the text of the conference: “It is workers and 
workers that are needed; patient performance of real tasks; 
persistent expenditures of energy to carry out well-made plans. 
Upon your clear thinking now, upon your painstaking adapta- 
tion of plans and programs to actual conditions depends the 
advance of conscientious citizenship. The ideal of democracy 
which we cherish awaits the coming of that citizenship.” 

The conference was unique in having a minimum of pre- 
pared addresses. Aside from the few opening words in pre- 
senting a subject for discussion, given in most cases by the 
state League presidents, the delegates “had the floor.” The 
one evening meeting was devoted to legislative interests, and 
had for its chief speaker Governor John G. Winant, of New 
Hampshire, who urged the entrance of the United States 
into the World Court and advised women voters how they 
could help to bring it about. Before the close of the confer- 
ence. the delegates authorized that letters be sent to the twelve 
New England Senators and the chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, advising them of the League’s sup- 
port of the World Court. Other speakers at the evening 
program were Mrs. Harry Coe, of Waterbury, a member 
of the General Assembly of Connecticut, and Mrs. Arnold S. 
Yantis, of Manchester, New Hampshire, who has just com- 
pleted her second term in the New Hampshire legislature. 
A testimonial meeting, inspired by the subject, “Best Methods 
of Influencing Legislation,” concluded an instructive evening. 
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That delightful New England hospitality, familiarly known 
to every visitor within that region, expressed itself in many 
ways, as luncheons, teas, supper parties, and motor rides found 
their way into the busy schedule. That this first workers’ 
conference arranged by Mrs. Cheesman was a gathering of 
widespread interest is evidenced by the excellent publicity 
received in all the larger papers of the region. One Boston 
daily which conspicuously serves New England, sent a special 
representative. According to one newspaper, the conference 
was “unique” in that it brought together women from small 
villages, from big industrial cities, and from scattered rural 
communities to pledge themselves for service—to work for 
world peace, good government and community welfare. . . 
It proved that New England women are meeting the problems 
with courage and ingenuity.” 


Leagues and League Work 


TIRRING up public sentiment in behalf of the World- 
Court men in four Middle Western states was an early 
fall opportunity seized by the National League’s Depart- 

ment of International Cooperation. Miss Josephine Schain, 
director of the Department, passed a full month in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma addressing large gatherings, 
interviewing public officials, and supervising conferences called 
to lay out state-wide plans for action. In every way, Miss 
Schain’s trip was termed a real success, and women voters of 
the Middle West interpret it as a forerunner of the success 
which may be expected in the United States Senate this winter. 


S a result of the discovery made at the last election that 

many voters do not know how to mark the ballot cor- 
rectly, the Wayne County (Michigan) League conducted, for 
two months prior to election day, special classes in ballot 
marking. A corps of trained workers assisted. 


] OMEN voters in Birmingham (Alabama) have made 
a move toward good government, which will be watched 
with intense interest. With Mrs. W. J. Adams, president 
of the Birmingham League, and Mrs. Solon Jacobs, chairman 
of the efficiency in government committee, directing the ar- 
rangements, the League’s part in the undertaking was in able 
hands. Ata meeting called by the League recently, a citizens’ 
good government committee was formed to “suggest and give 
information, but not to dictate to voters.” It consists of a 
central committee of thirty members, two from each of the 
eleven voting precincts, and two additional from each of the 
four larger precincts. Mrs. Jacobs said the plan was projected 
only in the interest of more efficiency in government. The 
sentiment of the meeting may be summed up in this sentence 
by one of the speakers: ‘We need to do away with the 
professional politicians and run our government with experi- 
enced business men, and I believe this plan will help.” 


F the many interesting accomplishments of the Illinois 

League, which in the last few months included a series 
of “say it with county fairs” exhibits, there is special attraction 
in the intriguing “calendar of programs” arranged for local 
Leagues. Such suggestive topics as “Know Your Own 
Schools” and “Tariff and Your Pocketbook,” vie with “What 
America Would Gain by Entrance Into the World Court” 
and “Women and the Shorter Working Day” for first place in 
a choice of programs. 


EAGUE women, many of whom had their early training 
in suffrage work, will be gratified to learn of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Blanche M. Haines, of Three Rivers, Michigan, 
as director of the Division of Maternity and Infancy in the 
United States Children’s Bureau. Dr. Haines. who was a 
member of the board of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, has been director of the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity work in Michigan for the last three years. 
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THE WomMaAN CITIzEN 


The City Manager and the Policewoman 


By Louis Brownlow 


City Manager, Knoxville, Tennessee 


[This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WoMAN CITIZEN. | 


—GECENTLY a woman who 
~ was working to persuade 
the powers in her town 
to establish a Woman’s 
Bureau in the Police De- 
partment came to see me. 

“How shall we go about it?” she 
asked. “We have been talking for two 
or three years, but we don’t get any- 
where.” 

“Do you wish me to tell you the quick- 
est and surest way?” I asked; and, of 
course, she became a living “Yes!” 

“Attend carefully, then, while I tell 
you of the royal road,” I went on. “Go 
back to your town. Get the women to- 
gether. Organize. Plan. Get the men 
together and let them think they thought 
of the whole thing. And then launch a 
campaign for the council-manager form 
of government. If you win, you will 
get a city manager, and the chances are 
you won’t have to ask him. He will 
start the movement for a Woman’s Bu- 
reau and will be after you to back him 
up.” 

As long as she thought I was entirely 
serious she was grieved. Then she be- 
gan to suspect that I was spoofing her 
and was gently sarcastic with me _ be- 
cause I was placing first the extension of 
that form of municipal work which en- 
compasses my profession, my vocation, 
my avocation and my mission; postpon- 
ing in time and in interest her vital 
question. Yet I am not sure that my 
facetious reply was so far wrong. Often 
enough energy is expended in accomplish- 
ing one minor reform to bring about a 
council-manager form of government 
and the employment of a trained mu- 
nicipal executive. 


W hat-Job-N eeds-T 0-Be-Done 


Such a revolution means a change of 
emphasis from Who-Shall-Have-This- 
Job to What-Job-Needs-To-Be-Done. 
And when this gets into the mind and 
heart of City Hall the next question 
is Who-Knows- How-To-Do-This-]Job- 
That-Needs-To-Be-Done? A job that 
needs to be done is the protection of girls 
and young women. A woman knows 
how to do that better than a man. The 
job is part of the police work, but not 
one that has been well done by police- 
men. No one knows that fact better 
than a policernan—after he has seen a 
policewoman on the job. So, manifestly, 
if we are thinking in terms of getting 
the work done, we will want police- 





women to do it. And we will want to 
give them all the authority that we give 
policemen, and all the machinery that 
they need, which means a separate bu- 
reau reporting directly to the head of 
the department and under the direction 
of a trained and qualified woman. 


And Then What? 


So, I say the City Manager will es- 
tablish the Woman’s Bureau. He will 
make a woman the head of it, to report 
to the head of the Police Department. 
He will give her a rank and title, and 
he will tell her to take her policewomen 
and Do -This - Job-That - Needs-To-Be- 
Done to stop delinquency among women 
and girls. Then? Why, of course, she 
goes right out and stops it. Right then. 
The very next day there are no more 


prostitutes. No more delinquent girls. 
No more wayward flappers. Do you 
doubt? Why, surely you remember 


how, when the first Chief of Police got 
his first squad of policemen and was told 
to enforce the law, what happened, don’t 
you? Don’t you remember that? Why, 
the very next day murder stopped, and 
crap shooting, and speeding, and spitting 
on the sidewalk. Don’t you remember 
how the burglars all quit burgling and 
the hi-jackers and the bootleggers all 
went to roll duckpins in the Y. M. C. 
A.? You don’t remember? How odd! 
Well, maybe the policewomen can’t do 
it all in one day. It may take a week, 
or even ten days. 

I am sorry I have not the statistics 
about City Managers and policewomen, 
and I have not had time to send out a 
questionnaire. I have been City Mana- 
ger of two ‘cities, and in each I have es- 
tablished a Woman’s Bureau. In Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Sergeant Minnie Row- 
land is in command. In Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Captain Annette Steele is 
one of five police captains, with equal 
rank and pay. In the annual conven- 
tion of the International City Managers’ 
Association, the work of policewomen 
has been an important feature of the 
program for four years and was given a 
major place in the proceedings in Wash- 
ington in 1923. 

I know of many cities where the 
movement for the establishment of 
Women’s Bureaus has been led by the 
City Manager. In others, I know he 
has given instant support and, therefore, 
brought to successful conclusion a move- 
ment started years before his advent. 


The presence of a City Manager makes 
it- easier for the women to get this im- 
portant service started. Without the 
figures, I shall not attempt to enumer- 
ate the many city managers who have 
aided this advancement, since I might 
easily omit the best examples. However, 
since Cleveland, with its just under a 
million population, is the largest city 
that has adopted the council-manager 
form of government, I may take that as 
one example and quote City Manager 
Hopkins: 

“The movement for a Women’s Bu- 
reau originated with the Women’s City 
Club. Assisted by Mrs. Van Winkle 
and Miss Hutzel, this club secured, late 
in 1923, assurance of cooperation from 
the City Manager and City Council 
elect. After the Manager and Council 
had entered office, this matter received 
active attention and resulted in an ordi- 
nance which designated the head of the 
Bureau as the ‘Chief of the Women’s 
Bureau,’ with the rank and pay of cap- 
tain, reporting directly to the Chief, so 
as to be under no necessity to confer 
with any of the inspectors and so as to 
be absolutely free from interference by 
any officer in the department except the 
Chief. After the ordinance went into 
effect, Miss Dorothy Henry, who had 
been strongly recommended by the par- 
ties most interested in establishing the 
Bureau, was appointed Chief and en- 
tered upon the work of gradually build- 
ing up the department. Thus far, the 
number of policewomen is small, but 
provision is made for a larger number, 
and it is the policy of the department to 
build up gradually and with the most 
desirable material. Miss Henry’s work 
thus far has been gratifying in the ex- 
treme and has been a complete answer 
to the criticisms made in advance of the 
creation of the department and also fears 
as to this interference with other depart- 
ments.” 


Women’s Work 


In Kansas City and Cincinnati, two 
large cities that have just adopted the 
council-manager form of government, 
women had the preponderant share 
in the revolution brought in the new gov- 
ernment. I am sure that they will see 
to it in these large cities, as they have in 
many smaller ones, that the policewoman 
is given a full opportunity to demon- 
strate her great usefulness, her amazing 
zeal, her utter indispensability. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





Public Office 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has been elected 
president of the Indian National Con- 
gress, to be held in Cawnpore, India, 
in December. Besides having brought 
fame to her name by her poems, Mrs. 
Naidu has the distinction of being the 
first woman in India to preside over the 
deliberations of such a congress. 


Mrs. G. S. Stemmons, of Prairie 
Home, Missouri, is proving that a 
woman can make an efficient mayor. 
Furthermore, the entire board of the 
city council are women. ‘They are giv- 
ing their little town, so it is reported, a 
better government than it has ever had, 
dealing with all matters within their 
jurisdiction in a fearless way. 


Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer, senator 
in Illinois, is responsible for a recent 
dance hall act passed by the Illinois 
General Assembly, according to the Re- 
publican, Woman. This act regulates 
the granting and revoking of licenses 
for dance halls and roadhouses outside 
any city, village or town limit. 

This is the second law passed in IIli- 
nois which has been fostered by a 
woman member of the legislature—the 
other was the Woman’s Eight Hour 
Day bill introduced by Lottie Holman 
O'Neill, the first woman legislator in 
the state. 


Newspaper reports say that “Ma” 
Ferguson is to have 2 competitor for 
her office of governor of Texas at the 
next election, and that that competitor 
isa woman. Mrs. Edith E. Wilmans, 
attorney and former legislator, has an- 
nounced herself. While it is not con- 
firmed, it is believed that Mrs. Fergu- 
son will stand for reélection, in which 
case the first clash between women for 
a governorship may go into history next 
year. 


England’s aristocracy is buzzing over 
the recent announcement that Lady 
Cynthia Mosley, daughter of the late 
Lord Curzon, has deserted the Con- 








The name of the month on your mag- 
azine means—Election Day just ahead 
of you. It is an “off” year, to be sure, 
but all over the country women are 
standing for one kind of office and an- 
other. Won't you please let us know 
the names, addresses, offices and party of 
women elected in your community? 





servative Party and is standing for Par- 
liament as a Socialist candidate. 


Henry County, Virginia, has nomi- 
nated as its representative in the 
lower house—by acclamation at a 
convention held in Martinsville—Mrs. 
Sallie C. Booker. Mrs. Booker is 
a member of the State Democratic 
Executive Committee and has been 
prominently identified with Henry 
County politics and community affairs. 
The nomination of a Democrat practi- 
cally assures election. 


A 
Visitor 
from 
France 


Louise 
Weiss 





A distinguished visitor in this country 
is Mlle. Louise Weiss, managing editor 
of L’Europe Nouvelle. This is a liberal 
weekly devoted to international affairs— 
the only one of its kind—and it is an 
amazement to know that a magazine of 
this sort actually started just after the 
war. Miss Weiss herself was respon- 
sible for the idea, and she took over the 
publication five years ago. It is now the 
most successful current French political 
magazine; it has published articles by 
most of Europe’s prime ministers and 
has supplied the diplomatic documents 
that record the events of the post-war 
years. Miss Weiss is both editor and 
manager, and she has correspondents in 
all European countries. Scientific in 
manner and in spirit, L’Europe Nouvelle 
is carrying out its editor’s belief in a 
“science of peace.” 

She herself is an attractive young 
woman whose personality conveys a 
smooth, effortless power, and the con- 
fidence of one whose work and convic- 
tions are joined in perfect harmony. 
She is a native of Arras and holds the 
highest degrees given by the Sorbonne. 
During the war she founded and direct- 
ed a military hospital, opened a home 


_for refugees, nursed disabled French 


prisoners. In the early years after the 
war, aS a newspaper correspondent, she 
was in the exact middle of all the con- 
ferences, plebiscites and events generally 
that happened in Central Europe. For 
one thing she specially studied Czecho- 
slovakia, particularly the regions in the 





grip of typhus, and wrote a book on that 
new republic. 


The League 


Women are slowly taking their place 
in the League of Nations. At the first 
Assembly there were five women ofh- 
cially attending, at the second and third, 
seven, and at the fourth, eight. Six 
women went officially to the fifth As- 
sembly and eight to the last. We are 
glad to give the eight below: 
Australia—Mrs. R. R. S. MacKinnon, 

member of the senate and the council 

of the Red Cross in her country. 

Canada—Miss M. N. Clark. 

Denmark—Miss Henni Forchhammer, 
president of the National Council of 
Danish Women. 

England—The Duchess of Atholl, Par- 
liamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Education. 

Netherlands—Mrs. C. A. Kluyber, sec- 
retary of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs at the Hague. 

Norway—Mrs. Marthe Larsen Jahn. 

Rumania— Mlle. Héléne Vacaresco. 

Sweden—Mrs. Anna Bugge-Wicksell, 
vice-president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, and mem- 
ber of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League. 

These women sat in the Assembly 
with their delegations and were mem- 
bers of the commissions into which the 
Assembly is divided at each of its annual 
sessions. 


Conventions 


The third annual convention of the 
National Association of Bank Women 
has taken place at Atlantic City. Once 
again it was held only in connection 
with the sessions of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, but there was much 
feeling among the women that they 
should be appointed as committee mem- 
bers and chosen as speakers to address 
the general assembly. It remains an 
open question, however, as to how many 
—or few—years will elapse ‘before 
women stand on perfect equality with 
men in the banking world. 

Mrs. William Laimbeer, of New 
York, was reélected president and Miss 
Jean Arnot Reid, also of New York, 
vice-president. Miss Caroline Olney 
was elected treasurer; Miss Lillian 
Backus and Miss Mina M. Bruére sec- 


retaries. The Association is well rep- 


resented throughout the country by its 
vice-presidents in Massachusetts, Geor- 
gia, New York, Ohio, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and California. 









A Friend to Labor 


A new course is being held at Colum- 
bia University, New York, this year. 
t is a training course for labor inspec- 
tors, given in cooperation with the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York for those 
who are planning to become labor in- 
spectors, industrial secretaries and social 
workers. Miss Lydia E. Sayer, executive 
secretary of the Consumers’ League, is 
in charge. The pioneering project is 
endorsed by Frances Perkins, member of 
the Industrial Board of New York, 
Mary Anderson, Chief of the United 
States Women’s Bureau and Mary Van 
Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


International Nurses 
» INLAND, that 


brave, new re- 
public between Swe- 
den and Russia, was 
host to the Interna- 


tional Council of 
Nurses last sum- 
mer. ‘Thirty-three 


nations were repre- 
: sented by women 

Nina Gage who use their ener- 
gies to increase the health assets of those 
nations. 

Here women from China, New Zea- 
land, Africa, England, Germany, France 
and the newer subdivisions of Europe 
met two hundred and three nurses from 
the United States to voice a unity of 
purpose—a sisterhood the world over, 
which reverenced life and health and 
every expression of divinity in them. 

Two big messages, it seemed to us, 
were given at the convention’s sessions. 
The first touched upon the influence of 
women in promoting peace. On this 
point the words of Mrs. Ethel Gordon 
Fenwick, the Council’s founder, were 
strong in their simplicity “. . . There 
is no nationality in nursing. ... Re- 
cent investigations with the aim of dis- 
covering new instruments of torture and 
poisons deadlier than any at present 
known are now being carried out in Eu- 
ropean laboratories. . . . Why should 
not we, as nurses, undertake a holier 
investigation, and explore the directions 
in which the desire for peace may pene- 
trate the human mind?” 

The other big thought was this—our 
ability to control the upward evolution 
of future generations by applying the 
known laws of science. We sometimes 
think that the nurses’ responsibility, be- 
gins and ends with the ill patient. This 
is only half the story. Nurses with vi- 
sion are engaged in the greater task of 
teaching people how to live scientifically 
and how to propagate under such hygi- 
enic conditions that nine-tenths of the 
present cases of sickness would never de- 
velop. 

Voters are making this teaching ef- 
fective through school nurses, nurses in 
industry and especially through the pub- 





































































lic health nurses, who guide the expect- 
ant mother and counsel the mothers of 
the nation’s children. In Finland, the 
short summers make tuberculosis and 
rickets especially hard to fight; in 
France, Germany and Austria, the pri- 
vations of mothers during the war period 
have resulted: in the birth of many 
weakly, undernourished children who 
will probably lack stamina throughout 
their lives. Examples from many nations 
told the same story. 

That Miss Nina Gage, a Wellesley 
graduate who has been developing the 
Yale-in-China School of Nursing since 
1909, was selected as the new president, 
with Miss Clara D. Noyes, of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross as the first vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss Jean Gunn, of the To- 
ronto General Hospital as second, gives 
proof of the “friendly feeling’ which 
American women expressed at that gath- 
ering. That feeling of international 
comradeship was the biggest thing in 
the convention. When we knew the 
ideals and purposes of those women who 
numbered over one thousand, we found 
that we were all striving for the same 
end—human_ betterment. 

Meta PENNock NEWMAN. 


A Contest 


Worth noting is the National Con- 
test for Playground Beautification, con- 
ducted by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. The awards 
are made by the Harmon Foundation in 
the form of thirty-three prizes to com- 
munities whose playgrounds show the 
greatest progress in attractiveness in a 
year’s time. The first prize is $500 and 
will be given to competing communi- 
ties of 8,000; 8,000 to 25,000, and 
more than 25,000 population. The dates 
for the contest are October 6, 1925, to 
November 1, 1926, but the entries must 
be in by December 1, 1925. Complete 
information and contest forms will be 
sent upon request by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
at the above address. 


Mothers and Babies 


(Continued from page 11) 


ination of the very old, ignorant, or 
careless women. 

So, thanks to Sheppard-Towner, we 
have physicians and nurses, some of 
them of the colored race, who travel 
through county after county, finding 
and registering the midwives, patiently 
and carefully teaching them, inspecting 
their equipment, watching their work, 
following up their cases, requiring that 
they seek medical advice at the first 
danger signal. This isn’t spectacular 
work, but it is work that is slowly and 
surely counting. Take just one thing— 
the midwife is being taught that the law 
requires her to put prophylactic drops 
in the eyes of the newborn and is being 
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given free the required ampules fer this 
purpose. Physicians know that by this 
simple precaution that dreadful thing, 
ophthalmia neonatorum, blindness of the 
newborn, may be wiped out. The mid- 
wife didn’t know it until, under Shep. 
pard-Towner, we began to teach her, 

Slowly and surely the results of this 
teaching appear. Doctors report marked 
improvement. Unfit midwives are elim- 
inating themselves: the older ones “re. 

signing,” saying that there is “too much 
law in this here work nowadays’; the 
others are eager to improve. What ac- 
tual figures we have show the best of all 
tests of progress—lower death rates. 
One state has held midwife classes in 
many of its counties. In 1923, 462 
mothers died in that state. In 1924, 
394 mothers died. In 1922, there were 
76 cases of puerperal septicemia (a pre- 
ventable condition due to lack of anti- 
septic precautions) among colored moth- 
ers, in 1924 only 55. Midwife instruc- 
tion is only one factor in this remark- 
able record, of course, but it is agreed 
by those who know the conditions. that 
it is an important factor. 

Training the midwife is one part of 
the prenatal program. Perhaps the back- 
bone of that program is the prenatal con- 
ference. These conferences may be 
demonstration conferences, held for the 
purpose of stimulating the community to 
inaugurate maternity and infancy work, 
or they may be held regularly at a per- 
manently established maternity center. 
The mother comes to the conference, 
which is directed by physicians and 
nurses, for a prenatal examination, and 
for advice and consultation. She: is al- 
ways instructed to put herself under the 
care of a private physician early in preg- 
nancy. After she has done so, the con- 
ference doctors and nurses advise if the 
woman’s own doctor is willing. Physi- 
cians are usually glad to have the mater- 
nity and infancy nurse visit mothers 
during the prenatal period, advise them 
about their health and about the prepara- 
tion for the baby’s birth, and, in some 
cases, take urinalysis and blood tests. 
The prenatal conference may also be an 
itinerant project in rural counties, con- 
ferences being held at stated intervals 
in different towns of the county, so that 
the clinic may reach the mothers of the 
whole region. 

The prenatal conference is, public- 
health officials quite generally believe, 
one of the important answers to the high 
maternal mortality rate which has so 
long been a reproach to us as a nation. 
The establishment of such conferences 
has been one of the main objectives of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act. The prena- 
tal conference is a newer idea, and there- 
fore a more difficult one to “put over,” 
than the child health conference. The 
figures show this. In two years of 
Sheppard-Towner activities the states 
report 26,353 child health conferences 
held, and nearly 600,000 infants exam- 
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ined. During the same period, reports 
show 9.669 prenatal conferences held, 
attended by about 75,000 women. It is 
quite evident that the prenatal program 
has been more difficult to launch and to 
expand than the child-health program. 
The number of new prenatal centers is 
increasing, however, as existing centers 
prove their usefulness. 

There is no longer any need to prove 
that the prenatal center and prenatal 
supervision save the lives of mothers 
and babies. I could take you to many 
widely separated places and show you 
convincing evidence. Just one as a sam- 
ple—a city in a New England state, in 
one section of which a maternity and 
infancy nurse has carried on a demon- 
stration of what real prenatal care for 
mothers will do. Expectant mothers are 
referred to this nurse by physicians, 
nurses, other mothers and social agen- 
cies. She visits each mother at home 
and urges her to see a doctor. If the 
woman has engaged a physician the 
nurse continues to visit the mother only 
with his consent. The nurse cooperates 
in seeing that blood pressure is taken and 
urinalysis made at regular intervals, and 
that at the first unfavorable symptom 
the doctor is notified. ‘The mothers at- 
tend weekly conferences where their 
questions are answered and instructions 
about the hygiene and diet of pregnancy 
are given them. Obstetrical packages, 
maternity outfits, babies’ layettes, are 
made by the mothers under the nurse’s 


directions. After the baby’s birth the 
nurse makes postnatal visits to the 
mother. 


What are the results of this demon- 
stration? Just by the way, before citing 
the statistics, let me give an incident 
from the notebook of the nurse in 
charge: 

“One of our patients wrote to her sis- 
ter in France telling her of the work 
here. Some time later I received an ur- 
gent call to this former patient’s home. 
When I went there she asked me if I 
would send prenatal advice to this 
woman in France, who was expecting a 
new baby. There was little money, but 
she had been so impressed by her sister’s 
letters that she felt that she must share 
in the help her sister had received. She 
wrote that some day she was coming to 
America, this wonderful country where 
mothers received care and _ attention 
even if thez were poor.” 

Isn’t that a rather thrilling incident? 
That the work of one nurse in New 
England should give to this far-away 
French woman the message of a great 
nation? Is there anything that we 
would rather have America stand for, 
in the eyes of the world, than this ideal 
of care for every mother? 

But the statistics of this experiment 
are important and very significant. 
Here they are: 

The rate of stillbirths among babies of 








supervised mothers was less than half 
that among other mothers in the same 
community during the same period. 

The death rate under one month for 
babies of supervised mothers was less 
than half that among other mothers in 
the same community during the same 
period. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act was 
passed because Congress ind public opin- 
ion became aroused at the large loss of 
life among young babies and among 
mothers during childbirth, The pur- 
pose of the Act was the prevention 
of such deaths. It is evident now that 
the Sheppard-Towner Act has en- 
abled us to take a step forward in the 
accomplishment of this objective. That 





Renew the Sheppard-Towner Act 





Sheppard-Towner in Brief 
passed in 1921 for a five-year period 
extended to Hawaii, 1924 
provides for cooperation between 
State and National governments in 
maternity and infancy work 
authorized annual appropriations of 
$1,252,079 
provides that only $50,354 of this 
shall be spent in adminis- 
tration 
provides that $5,000 goes outright 
to every State accepting, $5,000 
extra to every State spending $5,000 
of its own money for mothers and 
babies, the rest of the money to be 
apportioned on a population basis 
and granted if matched 
accepted by 43 States and Hawaii 
administered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau with a staff of only 9 persons— 
3 doctors, 3 nurses, an auditor, 2 
clerks 
the States plan their own maternity 
and infancy program and carry it out 
through State bureaus of child health 
amounts accepted by States, 1924-25, 

$ : 


amounts appropriated by States, 


1924-25 $709,116 





The Cost—only 2 cents per capita 











fact stands out clear as a bell after the 
hours spent with the reports of the men 
and women who are actually doing the 
work of Sheppard-Towner. A _ great 
deal more stands out. There is no space 
to tell of the preschool campaigns being 
carried on in states as far separated as 
California and Michigan, of the cam- 
paigns to wipe out that dreaded disease 
of childhood, diphtheria, by the immuni- 
zation of the child population of whole 
cities and states, of the outbreak—for 
instance—of infantile paralysis in a re- 
gion where no health facilities were 
available and only the quick work of a 
Sheppard-Towner nurse prevented the 
wider spread of this crippling illness, of 
other epidemics where Sheppard-Towner 
nurses laid aside their own work tem- 
porarily to rush into the breach, of the 
work among the Indians of the North- 
west and the Spanish Americans of the 






Southwest—all this and much more 
could be told if space were great enough. 

For a summing up of the achieve- 
ments and possibilities of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, I went to Dr. Blanche M. 
Haines. 

Dr. Haines, for three years at the 
head of Sheppard-Towner activities in 
Michigan, has just been appointed direc- 
tor of the division of maternal and infant 
hygiene of the Children’s Bureau, and 
will have immediate charge of the na- 
tional administration of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. Dr. Haines can speak of 
the significance of Sheppard-Towner 
from the point of view of one who has 
seen a state program under the Act de- 
velop from the beginning and also from 
the point of view of one who sees the 
program as a whole. 

Dr. Haines says: 

“The Federal Maternity and In- 
fancy Act was enacted to cover a period 
of five years, three of which have been 
completed. No reasonable person be- 
lieves that in three or five years a 
miracle can be performed. The public- 
health movement, and particularly that 
part of it which attacks the loss of life at 
its very source—in childbirth and in- 
fancy—is a matter of slow, continuous, 
persistent effort. Three years have shown 
us that the Sheppard-Towner Act of- 
fers a practical and effective way to 
unite the health forces of nation and 
state in this work—and by uniting, to 
double their power. We have proved 
the value of the methods tried out; we 
have made progress. We have not cov- 
ered the territory we must cover if our 
work for the protection of motherhood 
and infancy is to be complete; we have 
not had time enough to reap the full 
benefit of the activities already under 
way. 

“Tt is encouraging to learn that the 
provisional figures for 1924 of the Vital- 
Statistics Division of the Bureau of the 
Census indicate a substantial drop in 
the infant death rate for both urban and 
rural communities in the United States 
birth-registration area, but even with 
this improvement the infant death rate 
in the United States is higher than in 
Australia, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and the Irish Free State, and 
no state in the United States birth-reg- 
istration area has so low a rate as New 
Zealand. It is quite evident, therefore, 
that the United States can not afford to 
slacken its interest or reduce in any way 
the intelligent expenditure of funds to 
lower the death rate among babies. 

“A report on maternal mortality, 
which will be published soon by the bu- 
reau, shows that a very high percentage 
of the losses are due to preventable 
causes. It is, therefore, especially im- 
portant that the program for prevention 
of the unnecessary deaths in childbirth 
should be pushed. Here, too, the 
United States lags behind many coun- 
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tries. Demonstrations of — successful 
methods of conducting .prenatal clinics 
have becii made in many places under 
the maternity and infancy act. A be- 
ginning has been made in getting a state 
program of work understood and act- 
ually under way in some communities. 
On the basis of this experience an ex- 
pansion of the work can economically be 
undertaken. 

“The United States Government is 
expending at the present time less than 
$1,000,000 a year in subsidies to the 
states for the promotion of a health pro- 
gram for mothers and babies. Great 
Britain is expending nearly five times 
that amount in ‘grants in aid’ to local 
communities for maternity and child 
health, enabling the ‘health visitors’ to 
reach an estimated 89 per cent of the 
children born in a year in England and 
Wales and 13 per cent of the expectant 
mothers.” 

There are other facts to be found 
about Sheppard-Towner from Chil- 
dren’s Bureau reports. It is found that 
in every state the work being done with 
Sheppard-Towner funds has been de- 
cided upon by the state itself and has 
been planned to meet the needs of that 
state. There has been no attempt at 
uniformity of program. The Sheppard- 
Towner Act itself provides that the state 
shall originate its plan of work and that 
its plan must be approved by the Fed- 
eral Board of Maternal and Infant Hy- 
giene if “reasonably appropriate and 
adequate.” This board consists of the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Commissioner of Education. 
The program is carried out by the state 
through whatever agency the legislature 
selects, usually a bureau of child hygiene. 

Another interesting fact is that the 
“overhead” for Sheppard-Towner is 
small. Nine persons in the Children’s 
Bureau—three physicians, three nurses, 
an auditor, two clerks—constitute the 
entire staff of the administrative force. 
Congress allowed $50,000 to cover costs 
of administration and investigations of 
infant and maternal mortality. The 
Children’s Bureau has in no year spent 
the full amount allowed; in 1923 $40,- 
663 was spent by the Bureau; in 1924 
$35,578 was spent; in 1925 $42,972. 

No one could give the whole story 
of Sheppard-Towner in an article 
which would not be too long for the 
readers of the Woman CITIZEN to fin- 
ish at a sitting. Perhaps my file boxes 
and reports have yielded enough mate- 
rial, however, to show something of the 

achievements since 1922 and the possi- 
bilities of the future—if it is decided, 
when the five-year period for which the 
Sheppard-Towner Act was to remain in 
force is ended, to renew the act and to 
continue the partnership between state 
and nation on behalf of mothers and 


babies. 
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HERE is this compensation 
in watching the broad and 
placid stream of American 
literature, that when it 
seems too flat, too monot- 
onous, and too shallow to keep even a 
critic awake, when you begin to wish 
(having had a strictly practical educa- 
tion) that you could retreat into classic 
Greek poetry, when you wonder why 
you keep trying to prove that any one 
in America writes anything worth read- 
ing, just then the stream whirls down 
upon you a brilliant, shining thing 


























Part of our Bookshelf this issue is de- 
voted to children’s books, in honor of 
Children’s Book Week, but that is not 
the reason we have put Nathalia Crane 
in our authors’ shelf, for this child’s 
work stands on its own merit among 
more matured poets. 

Explain it as you will, here is a girl 
of twelve who has already published 
two books—“The Janitor’s Boy” and 
“Lava Lane’—and been honored with 
membership in the English Society of 
Authors, Playwrights and Composers— 
a recognition which has not been con- 
ferred upon so many Americans. Her 
first poem appeared in a newspaper 
when she was nine and a third, though 
the paper was not aware of the age of the 
writer. Nothing has been rejected since. 

Nathalia Crane was born in New 
York, the daughter of a family with an 
ancestry distinguished in the field of let- 
ters, of politics, of music. For all her 
talent, she is still a little girl who goes 
to public school, plays games and is un- 
spoiled. 
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Bookshelf 


By M. A. 


like Willa Cather’s “The Professor’s 
House.” 

Yet those adjectives do not describe it 
unless they are understood outside their 
usual meanings. ‘The brilliance and the 
shine. do not come from show and glit- 
ter. This is no facile book of pressed 
glass with a glycerine surface glitter, 
Its fire is deep and steady, glowing 
under a skin that is serene and simple, 
and crystal clear. 

The book is a story within a story 
within a story. There is the outward 
narrative of the Professor’s family, his 
wife “less intelligent and more sensible 
than he had thought her,” his two 
daughters and their husbands. Inside 
that is the story of Tom Outland, the 
only unusual mind that had worked 
through the professor’s classes, of his 
origin and his discoveries, and of his un- 
dreamed wealth and its consequences, 
And deep in the heart of this, and by a 
paradox enclosing the other two, is the 
story of the professor’s inner life, its 
adventures and its frustrations. 

It is laid in one of America’s char- 
acteristic scenes, a university town, and 
no small part of Miss Cather’s achieve- 
ment is the fact that in the background 
is all of current America, with its new- 
rich and its old-wise, its laborers and 
its gamblers. She has written a novel 
of America’s restlessness, its impatient 
questioning of itself, its dissatisfaction 
with purely material gains. 

The book is an extraordinary piece of 
fine creative fiction. She has made her 
people real not only by their behavior, 
but by her remarkable analysis of 
their thoughts and their moods. Of 
Miss Cather’s prose one must always 
say the same thing with a fresh sense 
of surprise because it remains always 
so true. It is the most clear and simple 
and beautifully adequate prose that is 
written in America today. 

“Wives” is Gamaliel Bradford’s latest 
collection of mirrors held up to the 
souls of Americans. This talk of souls 
—and at least three of Mr. Bradford’s 
books bear the word in their titles, 
while his publisher speaks of these es- 
says as “soul-portraits’—this frequent 
use of the word makes us distinctly un- 
easy. We wonder, quite simply and in- 
offensively, if he knows as much about 
them as he thinks he does. Not that he 
is bumptious about them. Indeed he 
has forestalled criticism on that count 
by a gently deprecatory statement of the 
difficulties in the path of a biographer, 
and of the inadequacies of the best of 
intentions. But the fact remains that 
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he uses the word too often for comfort. 

Yet “Wives” is a perfectly honest at- 
tempt to picture the outer as well as the 
inner lives of six women whose hus- 
bands have been famous, or infamous, in 
American history. The seventh por- 
trait is of Theodosia Burr, daughter of 
Aaron. All these women owe their 
fame to their men, yet, says Mr. Brad- 
ford, “one gets an indefinable sense of 
full equality with the husband, and in 
one or two instances a sense of decided 
superiority.” It is a gallant and gener- 


ITH Christmas gallop- 

ing this way at sixty- 
reindeer speed, it is 
time to make that list of 
children of your heart, 
and to set about finding the books that 
shall make this year’s holiday the very 
best of their six, or eight, or fourteen 
years. 

The vividly important books are the 
ones which children read to themselves, 
those first volumes in which words cease 
to be groups of laboriously mouthed 
sounds, and take on real meanings of 
their own, in which whole lines or even 
paragraphs slide smoothly by without a 
strange word to break their magic. 
“The Little Wooden Doll’ is a lovable 
book for a victorious young reader. It 
was written by Margery Williams 
Bianco, and illustrated by her daughter 
Pamela, who is very much a child even 
though she is growing into a great 
artist. It is a simple story of the little 
old doll that was left in the attic for 
years and years, and how the mice and 
the grasshoppers and the spiders helped 
her find the mistress of her heart. The 
tale is beautifully told in language that 
is simple and moving, and the pictures 
share those nice adjectives. 

“The Pope’s Mule,” translated from 
the French of Alphonse Daudet, is rec- 
ommended by its publishers for that 
same age—the magic six to eight years 
when a marvelous new world lies under 
the covers of every book. The story 
seems too old, and Mr. Ten to Twelve 
will like it better. It is the tale of a 








The Professor’s House, Knopf, New York, 
1925. $2.00. 

Wives, Harper, New York, 1925. $3.50. 

The Little Wooden Doll, Macmillan, New 
York, 1925. $1:00. 

The Pope’s Mule, Macmillan, New York, 
1925. $1.00. 

Wide-Open Eye, Doubleday Page, New 
York, 1925. $1.50. 

Those Wilson Children, Revell, New York, 
1925. $1.50. 

David Goes Voyaging, Putnam, New 
York, 1925. $1.75. 

Emily Climbs, Stokes, New York, 1925. 
$2.00. 

When We Were Very Young, Dutton, 
New York. $3.00. 

A Gallery of Children, McKay, Philadel- 
phia, 1925. $3.50. 

Monsieur et Madame, Harper, New York, 
1925. $2.00. 

The Flying Carpet, Scribner, New York, 
1925. $2.50. 


ous remark. Unfortunately Mr. Brad- 
ford has not been able to convey that 
indefinable sense. Instead, he conveys 
a clear, though surely unconscious, pic- 
ture of what he thinks a good wife 
should do, feel and think. “It is par- 
ticularly interesting to follow her (Mrs. 
Arnold) in. money matters, for what 
concerns a wife and mother more vitally 
than this?” Well, we can think of a 
number of things. He requires other 
minor qualities of them. ‘They should 
have a social sense displayed in great 





mediaeval court and a kindly pope who 
loved his pet mule best of all. The 
humor is delightful, and the plot a joy. 
Older children should find it as merry 
as do their French cousins. 

Girls’ books have suffered so persis- 
tently from a kind of sentimental maw- 
kishness that it is a joy to find one 
which is imaginative, frank and merry. 
Nina Purdy has written just that kind 
of a story in “Wide-Open Eye,” for 
Mistress Twelve-year-old. It is the 
tale of a country girl whose eye was so 
quick and knowledge of her world so 
sure that the fairies of wind and field 
and forest took her under their special 
protection. 

“Those Wilson Children” is Ger- 
trude Trowbridge’s pleasant story of a 
family fathered by a musician and 
mothered by a sculptor, and alternately 
befriended and berated by an entire col- 
lege town. Of course they have no 
money, and the lack of it develops lov- 
able sacrifices and a fine self-reliance. 
The book is refreshing in a world in 
which all children are suddenly sup- 
posed to be new-rich and unbearable. 

If all the boys you know don’t envy 
David Binney Putnam, it will be be- 
cause they haven’t read his book. For 
David went voyaging with William 
Beebe when that famous naturalist made 
his recent trip to the Humboldt Cur- 
rent, and he celebrated his twelfth birth- 
day on board the good ship Arcturus. 
David “promised Dad to write a little 
story about it The writing took 
quite a long time, and,” he concludes 
wisely, “I think being a_ naturalist 
would be more fun than being a 
writer.” His story was made into his 
book, “David Goes Voyaging,” and it is 
so natural, so interesting and so enjoy- 
able that you’d better dip into it your- 
self before your boy devours it. Our 
only complaint is that “Mother helped 
me fix up the spelling and make the 
grammar right.” We wish she’d left 
’em entirely to David. 

L. M. Montgomery, whose stories of 
Anne you may have read, has a new 
heroine now, Miss Emily of New 
Moon, and her latest adventures are 
told in “Emily Climbs.” It is a vivid 
and fascinating book for girls in their 
teens, and so real that many a writer 
for grown-ups could learn much from 
its character portrayal. 


When writing to E. P. Dutton and Company, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 
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tact, excellent intelligences, healthy 
bodies, proper religious feeling, and 
utter, though not wearisome, devotion 
to their husbands’ affairs. He can not 
understand the unsparing friendship be- 
tween Theodosia Burr and her father, 
nor does he quite approve of so per- 
sistently analytical a mind as he attrib- 
utes to Sarah Butler. Yet they have 
their compensations, and the ladies did 
excel in many other ways. 

Mr. Bradford’s book is interesting 
and stimulating. 


It seems almost absurd to suggest 
that any child of your heart has not 
read Milne’s delicious “When We 
Were Very Young.” But just in case 
the first copy has worn out, or you have 
met another child or two, the publishers 
are issuing a specially fine gift edition, 
with colored illustrations ’n’ everything. 

Another volume by that same genial 
A. A. Milne is one of the loveliest 
pieces of book-making that has come 
this way for years. It is called “4 Gal- 
lery of Children,” and it contains the 
sketches, which amount to tiny stories, 
of individual young persons of several 
ages. The illustrations were made by 
H. Willebeek Le Mair, and are utterly 
charming interpretations of Mr. Milne’s 
whimsies. 

Have you seen “Monsieur et Ma- 
dame’? It was written and illustrated 
by Edwin Dimock for a boy who 
couldn’t learn the gender of French 
nouns. His father, mother and _ his 
uncles were merry and_ imaginative 
artists, and they wrote verses and made 
pictures in which all the common words, 
like river and mouth and spoon and 
house, were made into people. The re- 
sult is a delightfully individual book, 
whose vivid humor of verse and picture 
appeals to children of all ages up to; 
say, seventy years. 

If there is still a hole in your list, you 
might look over “The Flying Carpet.” 
It hasn’t come personally to this Book- 
shelf, but its advance notices are very 
alluring. Such gifted tale-spinners as 
Barrie and Chesterton, Lofting and De 
La Mare spun the stories, and the color 
was in the hands of famous illustrators. 
Lady Cynthia Asquith put the book to- 
gether. 








SEX 
AND CIVILIZATION 


By Pau BousFIELD 

“The book has won half a 
dozen rereadings fromme .. . 
it is of interest to the layman and 
it is indispensable both to the 
analyst of human behavior and 
to the feminist.”—Alice Beal 
Parsons in The Nation. 


At all bookstores, $5.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Why I Chose Hotel Management 
By Mary Lindsley 


Manager, Grace Dodge Hotel 


T the particular time I was first 
interested in having a career of 
my own, I was a guest at a 
luncheon. One of the guests I admired 
very much was a dietitian in one of the 
prominent Brooklyn hospitals. She was 
one of the first dietitians I had ever seen 
and inspired me because she was so 
smart and trim and delightful and so 
animated over the fact that she was do- 
ing something. 
I realized that she had something I 
did not have. Our social backgrounds 
were very much the same, but at that 
noment she was making contacts with 
her work that I did not have. She told 
me that she was a graduate of Pratt. 
I decided I would go to Pratt and see 
about the course she had taken and 
what they had to offer. As a result I 
went to Pratt. 
At the time I finished my work there, 
I felt that I wanted to be a specialist 
in dietetics, consulting with doctors and 
doing as much work with the medical 
profession as I could. 
But I found as I got into hospital 
work that there was a great deal else 
for a dietitian to do. There was the 
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Mary Lindsley 


marketing, looking after the maids and 
employees, keeping up the housekeeping 
of the hospital, etc. Out of this grew 
a very great interest in the lines of in- 
dustry and work that contribute to pub- 
lic institutions. I soon found that there 
was no line that you could put your 
finger on that was not touched directly 
or indirectly. This was true of all the 
textile industries, of labor conditions, of 
climatic conditions, of transportation, 
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both by rail and by boat, etc. This 
work not only kept one in touch with 
the retail market and the business man, 
but kept one constantly alert as to con- 
ditions affecting all these lines. 

I decided that this field offered very 
much broader experience and as a result 


enabled one to have a broader knowl- 
edge to work from. So, instead of cling. 
ing to my original idea of being a spe- 
cialist in dietetics, I drifted into the 
field of labor, in developing employees, in 
trying to see what could be done with 
the working man and woman to train 
for a higher type of work and more re- 
sponsibility. I found, too, that this work 
brought one in contact with other prob- 
lems of a large institution, such as the 
furnishings, the service, etc. 

I believe in this type of work the 
average woman finds a more complete 
expression of herself. It offers opportu- 
nity for the development of her artistic 
sense, her sense of justice, and her sense 
of hospitality, as well as for that old 
asset which we all cling to—practical 
judgment. 

My experience has been in hospitals, 
in schools and in the hotel field. In 
each position I feel that the interests 
have broadened. I have tried to cover 
more and more in every position the 
fields that relate to the home—even to 
the extent at present of having a very 
lovely garden! 

Next month—some one else. 








Between Two Machines 
(Continued from page 13) 


soft-spoken ‘“‘Garcias’ come floating 
down upon us like snowflakes from 
heaven, instead of the pelting hailstones 
we had expected. Some one hysterically 
remarked: “They seem to think the 
Lord won’t hear them if they say it low 
enough,” and again we laughed, with 
bitterness back of it, for even snow- 
flakes can block the path to progress, 
and we and our cause were soon effec- 
tively snowed under. One picture stood 
out above the rest—that of a prominent 
Spanish-American boss, wearing the 
badge of our candidate pinned to his 
coat, pledged by his word of—honor! 
was I about to say? to do all in his 
power to see that she was nominated, 
and, with an insolent smile on his face, 
casting his vote for Garcia. There are 
some pictures that women find it hard 
to forget. 

Nominations for the legislature fol- 
lowed. In an honest but tardy desire to 
conciliate us, I was offered a place in 
the lower house, but refused it after a 
hasty consultation with the women. 
Recognition for ourselves was not in our 
thoughts that night! 

We carried our protest to the polls, 
though the Democratic ticket gave us 
little to work for—against both Garcia 


and the Spanish-American boss who had 
supported him, and was himself running 
for sheriff, but as usual, the Republican 
ticket was overwhelmingly successful. 
In the two years which followed, a 
series of events occurred which finally 
resulted in the complete repudiation by 
his party of the boss the women had 
fought. Apparently his vicious rule was 
over, for, left alone, his followers would 
have dropped away from him like leaves 
from a rotten branch and divided their 
allegiance between the two parties. But 
a new element entered into the situation. 
The Democrats, who had justly con- 
demned him as “‘a disgrace to the state” 
when he was a Republican, now, for the 
sake of the votes he controlled, wel- 
comed him into their party, gave him 
the nomination for the sheriff’s office on 
their ticket, and suppressed the unsavory 
evidence they had previously collected 
against him. When the fiercely fought 
election was over, it was found that, 
with his assistance, they had not only 
elected most of the county officers, but 
had a small official majority in the state 
as well. Our Republican-Democratic 


boss, far from being eliminated, was now 
in a position to ask what he would of 
his new party with the pleasing prospect 
before him and the long-suffering people 
of both parties bidding for his favor in 
the next election. 


Two other significant, though minor, 
events had taken place. The first one 
was that Garcia was refused the renomi- 
nation upon a record which the women 
had foreseen, and with only five votes to 
his credit, it is said, departed to join the 
Democratic party. The other was my 
unanimous nomination, without my 
knowledge or consent, to the lower house 
of the legislature. Though taking no 
part in the campaign, I was elected. 

The Democratic party had a majority 
of one in the house and had elected the 
Governor. The Senate was Republican 
by two, with a Republican Lieutenant 
Governor in the chair. There were 
three women in the lower branch and 
one in the upper. The closeness of the 
election gave rise to the remark that 
neither side had a working majority, and 
my experience of over three weeks in 
the legislature would tend to bear this 
out, for, as far as I could see, neither 
side worked! 

Obviously, the first thing to be done 
was to obtain this desired majority, 
since the people of the state had so 7 
nally failed in doing their duty. The 
Democrats led by filing contests against 
myself and my two Republican col- 
leagues, both Spanish-Americans. Im- 
mediately, protests went up from the 
women of both parties. As one harassed 
committee member put it, “The women 
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aren't sending in a request. ‘They sim- 
ply are issuing a mandate, ‘You let our 
woman alone.” It was a delicate situ- 
ation. Party leaders were hastily con- 
sulted, and most of them stood by the 
women. So the Committee on Elections 
and Privileges gravely brought in 
charges of enough fraudulent Republi- 
can votes cast in San Miguel County to 
throw out the two men, holding my case 
open, but leaving me a safe majority of 

58, and stating unofficially that I had 

been elected. 

Then it was that our Spanish-Ameri- 
can Republican-Democratic sheriff, who 
had handed the state to his new party 
on a platter, decided it was time to pay 
off an old score and, incidentally, teach 
the women a lesson. He did this in a 
simple, cold-blooded, but most effective 
manner. He raised the race issue. Now 
fre and tornado in other states can not 
be compared to this questfon in New 
Mexico, where two races dwell side by 
side in political equality. It is a power 
held in reserve by both parties, but used 
only by the unscrupulous in either, for 
once started it spreads like wildfire and 
everything gives way before it. The 
House majority held caucuses for a 
week, unable to come to a decision. 
Winding up with a three and a half 
hour session, they finally whipped their 
last eight rebellious members into line, 
and after a stormy half day session in 
the House—during which time they re- 
peatedly refused to allow the minority 
report to be read—I was thrown out on 
a strict party vote. Principle versus 
political expediency, and again the lat- 
ter had won! 

Here was the long-sought opportu- 
nity of the Senate to get in their work- 
ing majority and still, from the political 
viewpoint, be sinless. They had allowed 
the two men to depart unchallenged, but 
now, with a great show of righteous 
indignation, against my expressed pro- 
test, and without the semblance of a 
trial, they retaliated by throwing out 
two inoffensive Democratic senators. I 
had proven to be, not only fodder for 
the donkey, but peanuts for the ele- 
phant! 

The House came back with the start- 
ing of impeachment proceedings against 
the Lieutenant Governor. Here they 
rested from their labors and here my 
story ends; but the problems which con- 
front me, and thousands of other 
women, inside the state and out, are not 
ended. 

Shall I, for the sake of the principles 
back of it, for the hope of eventually 
having a voice in shaping its policies, 
and in naming its candidate, continue 
to ally myself with my party, suffering 
the humiliations and heartaches which 
the acts of a few unworthy members of 

it may cause? Or shall I join that large 
body of women who, condemning all 
parties alike, limit their discharge of the 
duties of citizenship to casting a ballot 


for party-selected candidates, pledged to 
party-determined policies? If I remain 
active in the organization, have I the 
courage to stand for my convictions 
against party pressure in matters of 
right and wrong, or will I, too, weaken 
in an hour of stress when I should be 
strong? 

These are some of the questions the 
women that I know are asking them- 
selves. How would you answer them? 


General Federation Notes 


By Lesste STRINGFELLOW READ 


ORE than 40,000 clubs renewed 

activities with the opening of the 
club season. It is these individual clubs 
that Mrs. John D. Sherman, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, hopes to reach this coming year. 
Universal membership—that is, direct 
membership with the national body of 
each club in each state federation—is to 
be the means of putting these clubs in 
the General Federation directory, and 
of bringing each club in direct touch 
with national workers. 

The eight national department chair- 
men have a definite message for each 
club, which has been put into little leaf- 
lets ready for distribution. Copies may 
be had upon request from each national 
department chairman, as follows: 

American Citizenship Department 
leaflet, listing divisions of Americaniza- 
tion, Cooperation with War Veterans, 
Citizenship Training and Civic Educa- 
tion—Mrs. W. R. Alvord, chairman, 
79 Beresford Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; American Home Department leaf- 
let, listing divisions of Home Economics 
Teaching, Home Extension Service, 
Home Making—Mrs. Maggie W. 
Barry, A and M College, College Sta- 
tion, Texas; Department of Interna- 
tional Relations leaflet-—Mrs. Thomas 
G. Winter, 2833 Lake of the Isles 
Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Fine Arts Department leaflet, listing 
Art, Literature and Music divisions— 
Mrs. Samuel M. Inman, 552 Peach- 
tree Street, Atlanta, Georgia; Applied 
Education Department leaflet, listing di- 
visions of Forestry and Wild Life, Nat- 
ural Scenery, Water and Waterways, 
Birds, Game and Flowers, Gardens, 
Highways and Memorial Tree Plant- 
ings, Soil and Minerals—Mrs. George 
W. Plummer, Hotel Plaza, Chicago; 
Legislative Department leaflet-—Mrs. 
Gilbert F. Davis, 45 State Street, 
Windsor, Vermont; Public Welfare De- 
partment leaflet, listing divisions of 
Child Welfare, Health, Problems of 
Delinquency, Problems of Industry, In- 
dian Welfare, Narcotics—Mrs. Walter 
McNab Miller, 306 Odeon Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Help with press and publicity work 
may be had at all times from the Gen- 
eral Federation press chairman, Mrs. 





Read, 329 Washington Ave- 
nue, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


James J. 


~LUBWOMEN are urged to print 
dates of all local, county or state 
elections in their club calendar as a part 


of the club program. ‘They are also 
asked—tthrough each individual club—to 
sponsor two or three citizenship pro- 
grams open to the general public; to 


own and display an American flag on 
all patriotic occasions and at all meet- 
ings; to celebrate Armistice Day with a 
community pageant, and July Fourth 
with a Citizenship Day program in 
which every boy and girl just of age 
shall be honored with suitable cere- 
mony; to arrange a Washington Tea for 
February 22 and give proceeds to local 
disabled veterans; sometime during the 
year to stage a mock session of the city 
council or of the state legislature. 

RE you interested as a club or a 

city federation, in building a Bet- 
ter Homes demonstration or practice 
home? If so, Mrs. H. W. Spaulding, 
Grinnell, Iowa, vice-chairman of the 
American Home Department, is eager 
to tell you how to do it. 








O away with medals and silver lov- 

ing-cups as prizes in school and 
other contests, and _ substitute small 
bronzes of works of American art, is 
the plea of Rose V. S. Berry, Grand 
Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York, chairman of Art in the 
General Federation. Mrs. Berry will 
buy for you a small bronze at cost. 


Maid Marian 


(Continued from page 21) 


body and its secretary is Louis C. Smith. 
Dr. R. P. Elmer, vice-president, some 
years ago wrote “American Archery,” 
and another book of his on archery will 
be published in the coming winter. 
Miss Dorothy Dudley Smith, of New- 
ton Center, Massachusetts, daughter of 
Mr. Louis C. Smith, holds the woman’s 
championship of the United States. 
Miss Smith is twenty-two and a senior 
at Boston University. She entered her 
first archery tournament in 1912, when 
she was nine years old—a local tourna- 
ment in Boston. At ten she entered the 
National Tournament and won the 
Junior Medal for the best score made by 
a girl under eighteen. At sixteen she 
captured both the Junior prize and the 
national championship title; she did not 
compete in 1920 nor 1923, but won 
the title in 1921, 1922, 1924 and 1925. 
And in 1921 she won the woman’s 
championship of the Eastern Archery 
Association, and has retained the title 
ever since. The record score, however, 
was made by Miss Cynthia Wesson, of 
Cotuit, Massachusetts, who won the na- 
tional championship in 1915; she shot 
a Double Columbia Round, which con- 
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sists of 144 arrows in all, without a 
single miss, every arrow finding its place 
in the target. The total score made for 
the Double Columbia was 998. 

For the first time this year Girl Scouts 
took part in the national tournament, 
held in Rome, New York. They had 
earned their own money for expenses 
and camped out with their scout field 
captain. Archery had been added to the 
recreational program of the Girl Scouts 
this summer at the National Training 
Camp for Scout Leaders held at Camp 
Andree, Briarcliff, New York, and in 
many scout camps throughout the coun- 
try archery classes were held. 

Usual dress for a woman archer 
consists of flat shoes, skirt and sweater 
that allow perfect freedom of action. 
An arm guard should be worn on the 
left arm and a glove on the right hand. 


The Defense Act 


(Continued from page 16) 


for a National Guard of about four 
hundred and eighty thousand officers 
and men, and for an unlimited Organ- 
ized Reserve. The Regular Army at 
present consists of less than thirteen 
thousand officers and one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men, and the Na- 
tional Guard has less than two hundred 
thousand officers and men. The Or- 
ganized Reserve at present consists of 
about seventy thousand officers and less 
than ten thousand non-commissioned of- 
ficers. 

From this it is evident that an army 
which in the beginning was only skele- 
ton in organization has been still further 
reduced during the last five years. This 
can not continue much farther if we ex- 
pect to have anything but a paper army. 
In fact, there is abundant proof at pres- 
ent that our military forces have been 
reduced to such a point that their de- 
fensive power has been weakened to a 
degree that is alarming enough to call 
for special committees of investigation. 

It is one thing to have an excellent 
National Defense Law, but quite an- 
other thing to have the strength pro- 
vided by that law. Unless the force con- 
templated by the National Defense Law 
is provided, that law is not worth the 
paper it is written upon. We are rap- 
idly approaching the state of unprepared- 
ness that existed before the World War. 

Peace advocates for the last five years 
have been making a concentrated attack 
upon our defenses. If they are successful. 
this will merely result in the reduction 
of our own forces without the reduction 
of any other armies in the world. Such 
tactics are wrong. Peace advocates 
would help the peace of the world if 
they endeavored to have all other na- 
tions adopt the American system. All 
armies in that.event would be organized 
only for defensive purposes and there 
would be no militarism in the world. 





Your Investments 
Money Makes Money 
By Eleanor Kerr 


With the following little advice-talk, 
the CITIZEN welcomes Eleanor Kerr 
back among its contributors. For some 
time Miss Kerr, whose profession is 
finance, conducted a column on “Your 
Investments.” It will resume, partly 
the same, partly different—if you wish. 
Miss Kerr will answer questions in her 
column, if you will ask the questions. 
She will explain financial terms, types of 
investment, anything that will help you 
to understand the fundamentals, and will 
give you facts of record about invest- 
ments; but she will NOT give you ad- 
vice about specific investments. Of 
course, we reserve the right to select 
only questions to which the answers will 
be of general interest. We offer this 
one to Miss Kerr right now: Which is 
better, interest compounded quarterly at 
4 per cent, or monthly at 3? The 
bank notices in our neighborhood prompt 
the question. 

Address, “Your Investments,’ THE 
Woman CITIzEN, 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


HERE is one power of money 

which a very great many of 

us do not sufficiently heed— 

its power to grow. Money 

grows money, just as truly as 
a plant produces fruit, which, in turn, 
reproduces through endless succession-— 
though not, of course, in the same pro- 
portions. In both cases, however, they 
must first be planted, and then the in- 
crease must be replanted. 

We all want to protect our futures 
and those of our dependents. But do 
we really go about it in a steady, sys- 
tematic way? Some do; but a very 
great many give this vital object little 
real thought and make only spasmodic 
attempts to accomplish it. 

Regular savings are possible for prac- 
tically all of us, no matter how small 
they may have to be. And it comes to 
much more to save $5 a week every week 
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than to save $25 a time at six odd times 
during the year. The wonderful thing 
about systematic saving is the Surprising 
size of the amount which is so formed 
within a reasonable time—not only be. 
cause the small sums count up to a sjz. 
able total but because of the earnings of 
invested money. ; 

It is always wise to plan to reinvest 
all interest on savings, thus compound. 
ing the return. For this is money out. 
side ordinary income and therefore lit- 
tle missed., By this method something 
more substantial than temporary pleas. 
ure is obtainable from its use. 

For instance—$10 saved every month 
for ten years amounts to $1,200; but if 
the 5 per cent interest from its invest. 
ment (a normal return) is reinvested at 
the same rate one’s capital is $1,437, an 
increase of almost one-fifth, or the 
equivalent of about two years’ savings at 
the above rate. 

The growth of money is well illus- 
trated by the table below. 

The regular investment of other sums 
may be easily calculated from this table 
—$50 a month would be one-half the 
amounts shown, $200 would be twice, 
etc. 

The person with even a little capital 
whose income is not being used for cur- 
rent expenses is in a fortunate position. 
Besides having an “anchor to wind- 
ward,” she is able to take advantage of 
opportunity when it comes. Real busi- 
ness opportunities are likely to require a 
little capital ; so does the chance to own 
a home, to wait for the better position, 
the leisure for creating, etc. Many such 
an opportunity is missed for lack of a 
reserve. 

Regular saving of money and its in- 
vestment is also a character builder, 
producing growth of will and judgment 
along with its own increase. Careful 
parents know the benefit to a child of a 
penny bank. Every member of the fam- 
ily is better for being directly respon- 








Growth of $100 Invested Each Month with Interest Compounded Semi-Annually 


Period At 34% At 4% 
1 year $ 1,222.90 $ 1,226.10 
2 years 2,488.90 2,501.80 
3 years 3,799.60 3,829.00 
4 years 5,156.60 5,209.90 
5 years 6,561.50 6,646.50 
6 years 8,016.10 8,141.10 
7 years 9,521.90 9,696.20 
8 years 11,081.00 11,314.00 
9 years 12,695.10 12,997.30 
10 years 14,366.10 14,748.50 


Printed by permission of the Financial Press, 116 Broad St., New York. 


At 44% At 5% At 6% 
$ 1,229.43 $ 1,232.70 $ 1,239.30 
1,514.80 2,527.80 2,554.10 
3,858.67 3,888.50 3,949.00 
5,263.69 5,318.10 5,428.80 
6,732.65 6,820.10 6,998.70 
8,268.45 8,398.00 8,664.20 
9,874.14 10,055.90 10,431.20 
11,552.91 11,797.70 12,305.80 
13,308.06 13,627.7 14,294.50 
15,143.09 15,550.30 16,404.40 
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sible for a little money of his own. 

Too many in this prosperous country 
spend al! they earn. We are behind 
much of the world in average per capita 
investment. Yet this is a land of oppor- 
tunity for earning money, for safe in- 
yestment of money, and for its growth 
oa a larger scale than almost anywhere 
else. 

Woman has been called “the con- 
server.’ | Wise conservation implies 
srowth. More and more women are 
becoming responsible for their own 
money, whether earned or inherited. 
There is every incentive for women to 
be leaders in thrift and to demonstrate 
the possibilities for their own happiness 
and that of others, in money’s power of 
growth. 


The Tree Lady 


(Continued from page 18) 


agriculturist with a long beard, met this 
gentle authority on trees. Straightway he 
asked: ““To what college did you go, 
Miss Smith?” She replied: ‘To the 
college of Amawalk.” 

In her college of Amawalk were no 
text-books. On the curriculum at that 
time were no visits to other nurseries. 
She wished to steer clear of all that 
had been done in tree culture, as she 
knew her father had had different ideas 
and she wished to be unhampered in 
developing them. 





“We knew he had reached certain 
conclusions,” she explained. “But we 
had no idea how he had arrived at 
them. We had to work all that out 
for ourselves, beginning at the goal, as 
it were, and working backward to dis- 
cover the way.” 

Outstanding among her father’s ideals 
was the special cultivation of trees so 
that they might be transplanted when 
full grown. At this time nurseries were 
selling only baby trees. Miss Smith and 
her men experimented at root pruning 
until they were successful in developing 
masses of tiny fibrous roots and eliminat- 
ing the tap root entirely. These fibrous 
roots are easy to dig and hard to kill 
and readily take up sustenance when 
transplanted to new soil. Trees with 
such roots, Miss Smith has demon- 
strated, may be taken to any part of the 
world, even in their twenty-fifth year. 
She has been successful in moving whole 
groves from her nurseries to some big 
estate, almost overnight, and would not 
hesitate at the job of digging up and 
transplanting a trunk two feet thick. 
Trees weighing ten, fifteen, even twenty 
tons, and fifty feet in height, are taken 
from Amawalk in any day’s work. 

Miss Smith has achieved her reputa- 
tion on her big trees. But for her fore- 
sight this would not have been so. 

“Somebody has to wait for the tree 
to grow,” she said to herself when she 
started, “it may be ten or fifteen years, 
or perhaps longer. If it’s not the 
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nurseryman, it must be the customer; 
but the customer doesn’t wish to wait.” 

She decided to do the waiting her- 
self. It took patience, but she had it— 
patience not only to wait herself, but to 
make her employees wait, too. Every 
man on the place knows that he braves 
serious loss of favor if he even so much 
as sneaks out a couple of tiny evergreens 
for some patron to plant in his window- 
box. If the little trees are sold today, 
Miss Smith constantly reminds them, 


where will the big trees come from in 


twenty-five years? 

She is always thinking ahead—every 
year adding a few acres, until now she 
has more than five hundred—and plant- 
ing them in her mind’s eye, though she 
may leave them fallow for years. When 
she heard that the old box bushes of 
Hayfield Plantation, once George Wash- 
ington’s home, were for sale, she 
bought them and brought them to Ama- 
walk. She was farsighted enough to 
sense ahead the demand that would 
greet a supply of box propagated from 
Washington’s garden. 

Her way with people, they say at 
Amawalk, is another secret of her suc- 
cess. Among her men she has the repu- 
tation of never giving an order, unless 
it be a matter of policy. She takes 
them into consultation and tactfully lets 
them assume her suggestions as their 
own, if they like. She gets on well with 
these men, though they vary in na- 
tionality almost as widely as members 








Coming in the 


the story of the Kewpie Lady, 


Rose O’Neill 


Christmas Woman Citizen 


whose vivid, joyous, bubbling imagination coined 
the word, created the Kewpies and made them 
a household treasure in every house in the land— 
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PRACTICE 


Henry M. Rosert 


A convenient handbook which ex- 
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and incidentally made a fortune for herself. 


See the new Christmas Kewpies, the new baby sis- 
ters, soft, appealing, irresistible. Read one of the 
most extraordinary true tales of our time. 


Also— 


The first of a new series by Caroline Bartlett 
Crane that no mother should miss. This one is on 
the necessity of 


“treating the cow like a Lady 
for the sake of the Baby.” 


The CitI1zEN is not on sale on newsstands 


Order extra copies in advance. 15c each for 
orders of 10 or more 


THE Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave., 
New York 
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plains all the fundamental principles 
of parliamentary law. It states clearly 
the rules of procedure and graphically 
illustrates them with the exact words 
of the chairman and the member. The 
book contains also three helpful charts 
of motions. This volume is designed 
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of the League of Nations. They know 
that she knows every detail of the work. 
Even now, when the busy season comes, 
she works among them, overlooking 
digging, superintending truck loading, 
or directing packing for shipment by 
train. She always goes through the first 
week on the spot, setting the pace for 
the season. No one on the place is more 
expert than she. 

The community life at Amawalk, 
developed under Miss Smith’s guidance, 
is as interesting as the culture of trees. 
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The work is divided into departments— 
digging, planting, pruning, and so on— 
each with its “department head.” 
Workers who are fixtures have their 
homes on the place, but many come and 
go with the seasons, returning year after 
year when the time is ripe for digging. 
The itinerants camp out in a picturesque 
old farmhouse, where they are allowed 
to keep house for themselves, since expe- 
rience has shown that the incompatibility 
of Irish stew and spaghetti tastes makes 
a common board inadvisable. 

Among these men Miss Smith is ac- 
cepted as judge, and they deem her wise 
and kind. “Andy,” from Ireland, sev- 
enteen years in her service, is high con- 
stable, ever watching her interests. 
Others, too, have served her long and 
faithfully. Amawalk has no real labor 
Even the seasonal 
evil is somewhat alleviated, now that 
Miss Smith has gone into the natural ice 
business in winter for the benefit of her 
employees and her neighbors. 

Whenever any of the wives or daugh- 
ters of employees are ill Miss Smith sees 
that they are rushed to a city hospital, 
where they will have the best attention. 
They respond, in time of emergency, by 
solving her servant problem. She keeps 
house herself and her doors are never 
closed. People interested in trees flock 
there from many parts of the country— 
town planners, landscape architects, 
editors, writers and estate owners; and 
many of them remain over the week-end. 
The Mistress of Amawalk finds it “fun” 
to have the house full of company. In- 
cidentally, she gets useful suggestions 
and ideas from them and through them 
keeps in touch with tree conditions and 
demands throughout the country. 

At Amawalk hospitality is dispensed 
by a host as well as a hostess. Miss 
Smith is also Mrs. Eric Laurance 
Hodge, wife of a horticulturist graduate 
of Cornell University and vice-president 
of her nurseries. They are coworkers 
of six years’ standing and together have 
planned and carried out many of the 
ideas that have made Amawalk. As a 
sideline to the nursery they have re- 
cently formed a real-estate company, to 
make the connection between neighbors 
with acres to sell and wealthy customers 
who, coming to buy trees, wish to re- 
main in these hills. The real-estate 
deals, by the way, aid the nurseries, for 
every newly acquired estate needs must 
be trimmed. 

Some of the most beautiful parks, es- 
tates and institutions in this country are 
graced with trees from Amawalk. Their 
kindred are thriving as far away as Aus- 
tralia and Brazil; and many of the 
world’s most famous modern trees came 
from here—the nation’s Christmas tree, 
in Washington, across from the White 
House grounds, the English elms on the 
Boston Common, and the grove of the 
Harkness Memorial at Yale. President 
Harding planted one at the unveiling of 
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the Bolivar Statue in New York in 192), 
and Marshal Foch another at the Jean 
d’Arc monument on Riverside Drive. 
The King and Queen of the Belgians 
and the Prince of Wales planted Ama- 
walk memorial trees on their visits to 
this country. Many communities, too, 
boast gifts of trees from Amawalk. 
One can not go to Amawalk and talk 
to Miss Smith or any of her associates 
without realizing that a nursery is more 
than a place to make money out of rais. 
ing and selling trees. Many of the most 
beautiful trees there are never seen by 
prospective purchasers. Salesmen guide 
them away from all those marked with 
an E. These are not for sale. They 
have been so marked because their owner 
has formed an unbreakable attachment 
for them and wishes to keep them. 
Miss Smith plans, by degrees, to as- 
semble all her marked trees in a won- 
drous arboretum, which she intends to 
be the world’s finest collection of speci- 
men trees. Here tree lovers from all 
over the world will be made welcome, 
to study as they like and to revel in the 
beauty of a perfect wood. The arbore. 
tum will be dedicated to the memory of 
Major Smith, but those who come there 
will find it even more adequate as a 
testimony to his daughter’s work. 


Things Theatrical 
(Continued from page 16) 


shows more positiveness than is usually 
associated with that piteous figure in the 
early scenes, but it has a rich beauty and 
vividness, especially in the mad scene, 
and her low, full voice, intoning the 
pathetic lines of Ophelia’s réle, was 
never better suited to a part. There is 
no doubt that the Hampden-Barrymore 
association is to be a point of high dis- 
tinction for the season. 

“Arms and the Man,” produced thir- 
ty-one years ago, and later reincarnated 
in “The Chocolate Soldier,” is a Shaw 
play with which the world has caught 
up a little—not wholly. The undramatic 
professional soldier, Captain Blunt- 
schli (Shaw’s spokesman), takes the 
bunk out of military heroics, and shows 
up war as a business not of glorious 
charges and heroes with soaring souls, 
but a professional affair involving ex- 
haustion, fear, lies—a matter-of-fact 
business of sticking it out. Quite a bit of 
the clanking, parading glamour of war 
has gone, these past thirty years; but 
after all, there’s enough left to give the 
play point, and it’s an absorbing comedy 
anyhow. Raina, the hero worshiper 
who ends up in the arms of the glory- 
puncturing Captain, is played by Lynn 
Fontanne, opposite her husband, Alfred 
Lunt, as Bluntschli. The young Lunts 
are among the most interesting married 
pairs of the stage, and among the best 
actors at that. But if the palm has to 
be divided, Alfred Lunt must have the 
larger half. The play is the first of the 
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Theatre Guild’s Shaw revivals promised 
for this season. 

In “Craig’s Wife,” Gregory Kelly’s 
new play, Chrystal Herne is asked to 
play the part of a selfish, self-centered 
woman with whom the audience is never 
in sympathy—unless for a moment of 
pity at the end. Miss Herne has the 
courage to play this chilly part ruthless- 
ly. She has been heard to say it is a 
refreshing contrast to other rdles she has 
met. Harriet Craig is a woman who has 
married for security and comfort, and 
all of her being has gone into a meticu- 
lous care for her house. ‘To this she 
sacrifices everybody in sight—family and 
servants. Cold, calculating, she has lit- 
erally no realization of other people’s 
points of view, no knowledge of the 
riches of living possible to her. There 
the faint pathos comes in—felt only 
when, at the last moment, after her hus- 
band has left that appallingly immacu- 
late house, she lets rose leaves drop 
about the room whose specklessness she 


had preserved at all costs. The play is 
produced by Rosalie Stewart, who was 
responsible for Gregory Kelly’s “Show 
Off,” and they do say she carried preci- 
sion to the point that during an inter- 
mission, through a crack in the curtain, 
the immaculate room was seen in the act 
of being dusted. 

Other plays that are getting attention 
are “The Enemy,” a war play by Chan- 
ning Pollock, whose “The Fool” ran so 
long; “Sunny,” a charming musical 
comedy with Marilyn Miller, which 
heads the autumn box-office list; “The 
Butter and Egg Man,”—real comedy. 
“The Vortex” has something to say, in 
vivid theatrical terms, about the folly of 
an aging woman’s struggle for artificial 
youth; “The Glass Slipper” has just 
opened the Theatre Guild’s regular sea- 
son; while “They Knew What They 
Wanted” goes steadily on and Michael 
Arlen’s “The Green Hat’ is still ac- 
cessible only to the most fore-sighted of 
ticket buyers. 








Washington 


(Continued from page 9) 


UT our mind is full of bypaths 
of the news—with which the capi- 
tal abounds: 

Speaking of Gunston Hall on the Po- 
tomac, which Captain and Mrs. Gun- 
ston, British delegates to the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, visited with so much 
interest, there it was that Arthur James 
Balfour, now Minister without Port- 
folio in the British Cabinet, used to 
come for overnight or a restful Sunday, 
loving the box-lined paths and reveling 
in the old carvings over the fireplaces, 
said to have been done by some of the 
Hessian soldiers whom George Wash- 
ington found to be expert carvers in 
wood, a few of whom he loaned to gen- 
tlemen of the Virginia countryside after 
the peace, to follow their trade. Myth 
or history, a delightful bit, and more 
delightful the tales of the extreme 
geniality and great companionship of 
Balfour among Virginia friends. 

Ray Stannard Baker, the Woodrow 
Wilson biographer, has been in Wash- 
ington lately. His new book, “Adven- 
tures in Understanding,” by his alter 
ego, David Grayson, is just out, and fol- 
lows his “Adventures in Contentment” 
and other tales of “The Friendly 
Road.” His memoirs of the war Presi- 
dent are in the process of preparation, 
but the end is not in sight, nor will the 
chronicler be hurried or importuned in 
any way as he confronts the mass of 
working material. Amherst College has 
loaned him space in the college library 
where he works with his secretary be- 
tween trips over the country in the in- 
terest of his Boswellian task. Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson is on her way home. 
The house on § Street has been spruced 
up against her coming, and the wags 
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are waiting to know whether or not she 
is to marry the Ruffin of “Ruffin, Gray- 
son and Stitt,” the three physicians who 
signed the memorable bulletins from the 
bedside of Woodrow Wilson. Dr. Ruf- 
fin has practically retired from the ac- 
tive practice of medicine, confining him- 
self to consultations. He is a bachelor 
anda Southerner of great charm and 
distinction. The friendship between Dr. 
Ruffin and Mrs. Wilson is said to be of 
long standing. 

Harry Dwight, the famous author of 
“Stamboul Nights,” lives around the 
corner. His experience in the Near East 
and his wide travels gave him the inti- 
mate knowledge which enabled him to 
write with such distinction. Since 
“Stamboul Nights” came out several 
years ago he has been hard at work at 
international relations in the State De- 
partment. He has now left those brief- 
cased halls. The documents and files 
know him no more. He will write for 
present and future generations. A series 
of articles by him called “The Wash- 
ington Express” has begun in Harper’s 
Magazine, through which readers will 
get political and colorful bypaths of the 
capital from one whose sense of humor 
has never been dulled by the cabbages 
and kings of government paraphernalia. 


ASHINGTON seems to be an 

arterial tunnel through which 
the crowd must pass, if it travels by 
land, on its way to Florida. Down 
here the Florida rush already is being 
classed with the dash across the conti- 
nent of the 1849ers, the Yukon scram- 
ble, the great mining developments and 
reclamation mushroom-growths of the 
West. For a while Washington re- 
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garded the Florida exodus as a myth, 
mostly of expensive metropolitan adver- 


tisers, but the stream of cars along the 


3altimore Pike, meeting there from all 
directions, is proof positive. ‘Florida 
or bust,” “One, two or three seats for 
Florida,” the motor signs read. 
we remember recording in these letters, 
or some others, after a recent Florida 
trip, trying to look down from the Sen- 
ate galleries upon the faces of the 
United States Senators from Florida 
and figure out how they could sit there 
so calmly and listen to the New Eng- 
land and Pittsburgh twaddle hour after 
hour, day after day, realizing that not 
a word of it remotely had anything to 
do with their affairs back home. They 
came from the Florida swamp and hotel 
country, where for miles everything not 
a hotel and its park was a swamp, with 
its wire grass, a land where the inhabi- 
tants yearned for a good crop of some- 
thing besides citrus fruits and spasmodic 
tourists, where the interests of the éver- 


Health 
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glades and alligators and the ghosts of a 
Spanish civilization had to become rec- 
onciled in the state budget. 

The presiding officer will see the Sen- 
ators from Florida when they stand for 
recognition before the Speaker’s chair 
this December, instead of waiting for 
the great and important to subside, for 
the outward and visible signs of a new 
Florida will be too much. Public men 
are beginning to study some method of 
warning the widows and_ orphans 
throughout the country, for there is a 
point in all such waves of excitement 
at which the widows and orphans are 
coerced. 

Economists in the government are 
far from pleased when a great wave 
of prosperity hits the country from end 
to enu, for the charts have shown that 
a high peak is usually followed in eco- 
nomic history by a low drop, and the 
steadily, perhaps slightly and slowly, ris- 
ing level is the best indication of normal 
and healthy national growth. 


Taking Thought of Foo 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


COLLEGE PHYSICIAN AT BARNARD 


HE consumer’s duty toward 

nutrition is always to con- 

sume the best and only the 

best, always to provide her 

table with the best and only 
the best, no matter how much it costs 
in money and in time and in study. 

It is in part the extreme artificialness 
of the modern woman’s environment 
that makes it incumbent upon her to 
take thought for her own welfare and 
for the welfare of the people entrusted 
to her supervision. A return to nature 
would satisfy all the necessities of nu- 
trition. But in a short month’s vaca- 
tion we can not accomplish that feat. 
Since we wish to profit by the labor- 
saving devices of electricity, kerosene, 
gasoline, telephone, trains, we must pay 
for our emancipation from physical 
drudgery and for our city dwellings by 
definite, intellectual knowledge of how 
to supply consciously what nature sup- 
plied automatically. 

The women of the future, then, must 
take thought 6f what they eat and where 
they market. They are required to 
know a certain number of facts about 
food and its qualities and its necessities. 
They are next required to have a bio- 


\\ 
~ 
F. M. 
logical conscience, which will make 


them willing to pay a higher price for 
the more essential body food. Singly 
and in clubs, women must make the 
power of a united demand for good and 
pure food the deciding matter in the 
producer’s supply. 

For instance, at the present moment 
whole wheat bread costs about twice as 
much as white bread. White bread is 
almost an unmixed carbohydrate, with 
very little body and bone material, with 
very little vitamin, with absolutely no 
bulk for the intestines. It has no hy- 
gienically desirable qualities. All dark 
breads, graham, whole wheat, bran, rye, 
contain all three body necessities: min- 
erals, vitamins, bulk. In the manufac- 
ture of white flour the refining process 
is an added and useless expense, and 
yet, on account of the great consumer’s 
demand, the white loaf is cheaper than 
the brown. This condition ought to be 
reversed. It is the duty of consumers 
to see that the price of the brown bread 
is reduced until it is, as it should be, 
cheaper than white. 

Milk and cream are other food neces- 
sities in which the same deterrent of 


expense prevents the consumption of the 
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best product. Clean milk is so expen. 
sive to make that most cities and many 
small towns have adopted the expedient 
of pasteurizing all milk licensed for sale 
in that locality except the very high 
grade, certified milks. <A certified milk 
is a raw milk, from clean and tubercy- 
lin-tested cows, free from any disease. 
milked by healthy and clean milkers jp 
fresh, airy, clean, white-washed byres, 
bottled in sterile bottles and delivered 
in refrigerated cars to the city. Such 
milk is regularly tested by a bacteriologi- 
cal examination and is only certified for 
sale if found free from dangerous bac- 
teria. In most places this bacteriological 
examination is done under the super- 
vision of the local medical society. Such 
milk naturally costs two or three times 
as much as the very best pasteurized 
milk. The value of such certified raw 
milk is that it possesses all three vita- 
mins, unimpaired by the heat of pas- 
teurization, and so is able to nourish 
truly whoever drinks it. 

Pasteurized milk contains minerals, a 
large amount of calcium, so necessary 
for bone and teeth, and represents the 
same number of calories per quart (pro- 
vided the cream percentage is equal) as 
raw milk, but it does not contain the 
unimpaired vitamins. In all conditions 
of impaired nutrition the doctor always 
orders certified milk. But no mother 
with the money and the power of choice 
would willingly wait till the signs of 
impaired nutrition appeared in_ her 
child—as frequent colds, nervousness, 
indigestion—before she ordered raw 
certified milk. She would far rather 
order it first. This is what the rich do. 
At present the raw certified milks are 
practically food for the rich. But the 
demand for such milk has grown enor- 
mously. In New York City five or 
more dairies are offering it. 

The consumer’s duty is double here, 
a willingness on her own part to pay 
more money for a more vital food and 
the production of an increased demand. 
Cream comes in the same class. The 
case of butter is slightly different, as 
only part of the butter sold on the mar- 
ket is from pasteurized cream. The 
rest is preserved by salting, which makes 
butter that is so old as to have lost much 
of its vitamin value still palatable. The 
duty of the consumer is to learn to like 
and buy sweet butter, necessarily a fresh 
product. 

The case of vegetables is still, in some 
respects, unsolved. The prime requisites 
in vegetables are vitamins, minerals, 
bulk. Fresh vegetables contain all these 
qualities in perfection. They are al- 
wavs and forever worth their weight in 
gold. But even when fresh vegetables 
are obtainable part of both the vitamins 
and the minerals are too often poured 
away down the sink in the excess water 
used in boiling. Vegetables sold in city 
markets are at least twenty-four hours 
old. Their tastiness and some of their 
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yitamin value have evaporated on the 
way. In marketing, always only the 
freshest vegetables should be bought. 
The long transportation of some winter 
vegetables eaten out of season almost 
nullifies their value. 

Much study is going on in the labora- 
tories at present to determine the vita- 
min value of canned vegetables. The 
outcome is still undecided. Some repu- 
table canneries claim that their canned 
vegetables are fresher than city, grocery- 
store vegetables. Where no fresh veg- 
etables can be obtained during the 
winter months, it is probably better to 
eat the best quality canned vegetables 
than no vegetables. The aim of the 
consumer is to insist on quicker market- 
ing of nearby vegetables. She should 
also herself plant a vegetable garden 
where there is any kind of a back yard, 
and she should steam, not boil, her veg- 
etables. 

Candy and sweets are the bane of the 
American diet. The craving for sweets 
should be satisfied by natural sweets, as 
honey, molasses, brown sugar. If a 
small amount of these vitamin-possessing 
sweets is supplied to children at the 
home table, as a regular part of the 
meal, the inordinate craving for drug 
store sweets will be lessened. The 
overweight so visible on the streets of 
American cities, the dental caries so fre- 
quent in the mouths of all Americans, 
the alarming increase of diabetes (a 
sugar disease), all testify to the horrible 
national habit of overeating starches and 
sweets. 

If the essential qualities in a diet, its 
vitamin content, its mineral supply, its 
bulk, are first considered, all the other 
qualities will take care of themselves. 


Music 
(Continued from page 12) 


petitions are open to the composers of 
the world, so that they may stimulate the 
writing of modern chamber music every- 
where. On occasions, Mrs. Coolidge 
has “commissioned” chamber music, in- 
stead of inviting competition, as in the 
case of Rebecca Clarke, the noted Eng- 
lish viola player, who composed a sonata 
for viola and piano for one of these fes- 
tivals, . 

For seven years this gathering of the 
selected musical clans in the lovely Berk- 
shire hills has been regarded as the unof- 
ficial opening of the musical season. Each 
year has brought new artists and new or- 
ganizations, with many “first appear- 
ances” in America. All the noteworthy 
American chamber music bodies have 
been engaged, and the festivals have 
brought into existence the Elshuco Trio 
—whose name is made of the first let- 
ters of Elizabeth Shurtleff Coolidge’s 
name—as well as the Lenox Quartet 
and the Festival Quartet of South 
Mountain. 

Side by side with this ever-growing 
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contribution to music was a service to 
suffering humanity—always unostenta- 
tiously given. In these same Berkshire 
hills, Mrs. Coolidge has built a marvel- 
ous home for tubercular patients, and 
her own splendid mansion in Pittsfield 
was turned over, with a munificent en- 
dowment, as a hospital for crippled chil- 
dren—both in memory of her husband. 

Naturally, her fame as a patron of 
music has traveled, since she draws the 
world’s choicest to her festivals. Last 
summer, at the festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporaneous Mu- 
sic, in Venice, Mrs. Coolidge’s gondola 








sons ago. 
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was surrounded by a crowd ot gondolas 
filled with enthusiastic admirers of ‘‘la 
nobile Americana,’ who had conferred 
upon their eminent G. Francesco Mali- 
piero a prize for a composition per- 
formed with great brilliancy several sea- 


In England her name spells 
magic because of her prizes awarded to 
the Britishers and her splendid entertain- 
ment of more than twenty-five of Eng- 
land’s most noted musicians two years 
ago. , 

Announcement has been made that 
next year Mrs. Coolidge will give the 
farewell festival at Pittsfield. when there 





Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like the human heart, must repair itself while 
The telephone system never rests, yet the ramifications 
of its wires, the reach of its cables and the terminals on its switch- 


it works. 


boards must ever increase. 


Like an airplane that has started 


on a journey across the sea, the telephone must repair and extend 


itself while work is going on. 


To cut communication for a single moment would interrupt 
the endless stream of calls and jeopardize the well-being and 
safety of the community. The doctor or police must be called. 


Fire may break out. 
arrangements must be made. 


Numberless important business and social 


Even when a new exchange is built and put into use, service is 
not interrupted. Conversations started through the old are cut 
over and finished through the new, the talkers unconscious that 
growth has taken place while the service continues. 

Since 1880 the Bell System has grown from 31 thousand to 


16 million stations, while talking was going on. 


In the last five 


years, additions costing a billion dollars have been made to the 
system, without interrupting the service. 
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One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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SOUTH Their Need of One NORTH 
AMERICA Another AMERICA 
Lectures by Amy Woods 
recently returned from South America 
Available in the Eastern States until Janwu- 
ary first—and through the Middle West in 

January and February. 
For further information, rates and dates 
write to 4 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

















dashing! 


The model 
here is of heavy 
beige crépe de 
Chine with brown 
smocking and 
cross-stitch 
motifs. Trimmed 
with brown crépe 
embroidered in 
blondecross 
stitch. In vari 
ous materials 
and colo: 
combinations. 


oo. ee “40 ew 


PEASANT EMBROIDERY 
with an artistic smartness 


Jaunty for sports or semi-formal 
wear are the girlish lines and dash- 
ing stitchery of La BoHeme. The 
graceful silhouette is flattering to 
every type of figure, while the smooth 
raglan shoulder and deft laced clos- 
ing are particularly youthful features. 
It is a distinctive frock for the smart 
college wardrobe and bridal trous- 
seau. Made entirely by hand. Sizes 


14 to 42. Specify size. 
Many other original creations in Peasant 
embroidered frocks, blouses and children’s 


dresses in silk, wool, linen and cotton. 
Send for attractive illustrated folder. 


Peasant Art Importing Co., Inc. 
677 Lexington Ave., New York 











First Member of Cavalry Detachment: 


“Lookey heah, Joe, how come you-all to teach 
dat der mule all dem tricks? Ah can’t teach 
mah mule nothing!” 

Second Member of Cavalry Detachment: 
“Dat’s easy; you-all jes’ has to know moh 
dan de mule.”"—The Pointer. 


will be a competition for a suite or 
sonata for violin and piano. At the 
first Washington Festival there will be 
no prizes. In the program native com- 
posers are emphasized—Charles Martin 
Loeffler, Frederick Stock, conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Fred- 
erick Jacobi, and Howard Hanson, head 
of the Eastman Conservatory of Music. 
Their works will be set in an interesting 
frame of numbers from the music cen- 
ters of the world. ‘The festival will 
also mark the American début of the 
English Madrigal Singers of London, 
engaged by Mrs. Coolidge for this oc- 
casion. 

The executive hand in this epoch- 
making first Washington Festival is that 
of Dr. Carl Engel, head of the Musical 





THE Woman Citizen 


Department of the Library of Congress, 
and the gift is indirect recognition of his 
fine service and that of Mr. Herbert 
Putnam,* Librarian of Congress. 
What is to become of the wonderfy] 
Music Temple on South Mountain 
when the festivals have changed their 
home to Washington? It is already the 
center of a marvelous musical colony, 
made up of the bungalows of artists with 
large summer classes for ensemble and 
other music study. Here Willem Wil- 
leke and his Elshuco Trio, Hugo Kort- 
schak and other members of the South 
Mountain String Quartet give cham- 
ber music concerts throughout the sum- 
mer, not only for their classes but for 
hundreds of music lovers who make 
pilgrimages to this delightful spot. 








A Do-Likewise Story 


HREE years ago the Woman's 

Club of Sublette, Illinois, appro- 

priated $100 to start a library in 
the town, which has fewer than five 
hundred inhabitants. In addition to the 
books thus financed by the club, each 
member donated two or more _ books. 
This was the nucleus of the library. 

The books were kept in the home of 
one of the club members for a year and 
she was the first official librarian. Then 
her bookcase was too small to accommo- 
date the ever-increasing supply of books 
and periodicals. So the library was 
moved into the basement of the church. 
Here it remained for two years. Finally 
the chance came to rent a small build- 
ing and establish permanent quarters. 
The shelves for the 513 books owned 
by the club were made by some of the 
men folks. One of them painted an at- 
tractive sign, “Public Library,” which 
hangs over the entrance. Each patron of 
the library pays twenty-five cents for a 
card that entitles him to take out 
twenty-four books. The club has given 
$100 every year toward the support of 
the library, and every six months a col- 
lection of fifty books is ordered from the 
State Extension Library. 

Last year there were more than one 
thousand calls for books. here are two 
hundred volumes for ‘teen-age people. 
This group includes stories by favorite 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


Eor stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 





IVhen writing to the above advertisers, 





please mention 





authors as well as biography, history, 
and science (in small doses). For the 
older readers there are several shelves 
of modern contemporary fiction, volumes 
of poetry, philosophy, history and reli- 
gion. Magazines dealing with current 
topics, fashions and art have been part 
of the library’s equipment since its be- 
ginning, and are checked out the same as 
the books. 

So the good work goes on, and the 
credit is due to the faithful club women 
who wanted to “brighten the corner” 
where they were.—AucGusta Kiontz. 


A Joke or Two 


66 OW did you screw up your courage 
to propose to the rich Mrs. Mac- 
Tavish, Sandy?” 

“Losh, mon, ’twas jist awfu’! I’d sworn 
I’d do it come Monday nicht, so I took her 
for a bit ride in a taxicab, and wi’ one eve 
on the wee meter tickin’ away, I had her won 
at the end o’ saxty cents.”—Life. 


The supercilious young man was being 
shown to his room in a small seaside hotel. 

“This will do,” he said patronizingly. 
“And—er—I suppose every one heah dresses 
for dinner?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” replied the very young cham- 
bermaid, “meals in bed is charged extra.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Tourist (to irate farmer, whose pig he has 
just run over): ‘Sir, I will replace your an- 
imal.” : 

Farmer: “Sir, you flatter yourself.”—M1s- 
sourt Wesleyan Criterion. 


“Wot yo’ doin’, chile?” 
“Nothin,’ mammy.” 
“My, but yo’ is gettin’ like yo’ father. 


Sammie’s mother took him to a concert. As 
the soprano began to sing, Sammie became 
greatly excited over the orchestra conductor. 

“What's that man shakin’ his stick at her 
for?” he demanded indignantly. 

“Sh’h! He’s not shakin’ his stick at her.” 

But Sammie was not convinced. “Then 
what's she yellin’ about?”—Intelligencer 
Friends. 


ee? 





the Woman CITIZEN 


*See page 14 for the story of Brenda Put- 
nam, his daughter, sculptor of the bas-relief 
of Mrs. Coolidge, which is placed in the 
auditorium. 
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The bazaar was in full swing when a 
young man strolled round the stalls. He had 
no intention of buying anything. As he 
passed a tastefully decorated stall the pretty 
saleswoman detained him. 

“Won’t you buy a cigarette holder?” she 
asked. : ; 

“No, thank you, I don’t smoke,” was the 
curt reply. 

“Or a pen wiper worked by my own 
hands?” — 

“J don’t write.” 

“Then do have this nice box of choco- 
lates.” 

“J don’t eat sweets.” 

The young woman’s patience was ex- 
hausted. ; . ; 

“Sir,” she said gently, “will you buy this 
box of soap?” . 

The young man paid up.—London Tit- 
Bits. 





On a Boston street car the front sign reads 
“Dorchester” and the side signs “Ashmont 
and Milton.” “Does this car go to Dorches- 
ter?” “Yes, lady; get right on.” “Are you 
sure it does?” “Yes, lady; get right on.” 
“But it says ‘Ashmont and Milton’ on the 
side.’ “We ain’t going sideways, lady; get 
right on.”—Christian Guardian. ° 





Shopper to grocer: “Can you tell me if 
there are vitamines in lettuce?” 

“Well, mum, there’s bound to be a few 
insecks on most garden truck, but there ain't 
no reason in the world why you can’t wash 
‘em off, if you’ve a mind to.” 





The little son was eating with his fingers. 
Of course his mother told him to stop. The 
boy replied, “But, mamma, weren't fingers 
made before forks?” Mamma’s quick reply 
settled the matter finally. She said, “Not 
yours, sonny.” 


With Our Readers 


| mt could do more to make warlike 
preparations unnecessary than evidences 
of honest good faith toward our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. ‘The ratification of the Isle 
of Pines treaty last spring by the Senate of 
the United States, in response to a_ public 
demand that our great nation deal justly by 
its neighbors, was a happy augury of better 
things in international dealings than many 
which stain the records of our country. 

If there is any danger of any power on 
earth attacking us, such danger is a result of 
fear that we, with our commercial ability and 
the vast resources of our capitalists, are try- 
ing to gain a foothold for the kind of control 
known as economic imperialism. 

The United States is too mighty a nation 
to be attacked on any small provocation. 
Only a nation that felt itself goaded to des- 
peration would think of attacking us. As a 
veteran missionary has said, the White Peril 
has created the Yellow Peril. 

Then why not say, instead of “Let us quit 
fighting,” “Let us give no one any cause to 
attack us?” If we were always just and dis- 
interested toward other peoples, we would 
have no need to fear them. If we should 
spend on hospitals in Mexico what the mil- 
itary protection of our border costs, and up- 
hold no capitalist seeking unfair advantage 
over the people of that country, can anyone 
imagine that the Mexicans would give us 
anv trouble? 

President Coolidge has declared himself 
opposed to entering the race of competition 
in armament. It is only a good conscience 
that can dispense with the need of a big 
stick. People object to the “pacifist” talk of 
many of our women leaders. Then let us 
shift the emphasis and talk about dealing 
justly with all the world. 

Harriet B. BRADBURY. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


Frankly, we rather enjoyed reading these: 
E are using the Civ1zEN for the basis of 
discussion in our Political Science and 
History Departments of the Woman’s Club. 
By the way, it seems to me that the 
WomMAN CITIZEN improves constantly. It 
surely must have a great influence in edu- 
cating women along the lines of citizenship 
and at the same time inspire them to greater 
accomplishments in every field of activity. 
What a wide sweep of varied interests you 
have introduced in your last issue! I sat 
down, though busy with duties pressing me 
for time, and read the copy all through as 
soon as it arrived. Be assured of my con- 
tinued interest. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. SARA M. Riccs. 


S a State officer in the League of Women 

Voters here, I am naturally much inter- 
ested in the success of the WOMAN CITIZEN. 
I regret its not coming as often as formerly, 
but doubtless the monthly numbers will be 
better than the semi-monthly ones were, and 
I think in any case that your subscribers 
should support you in the effort to keep the 
magazine going, as it is very valuable to 
intelligent American women, and no other 
magazine can quite take its place. 

ELizABETH W. Lewis. 
Ashland, Virginia. 


Here’s another subject to argue about: 
BELIEVE that women are entirely on the 
wrong track in the work they are trying 
to do, as indicated not only in your publica- 
tion but in most of the women’s organizations 
that I have been in. touch with. 
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The extravagant standard of living, the 
home where things are hired done or 
bought, adding to the cost of living and in- 
creasing the industrial problem, these are 
things that women should be about reform- 
ing. This reform is basic to all others. Only 
women can effect this reform. But it is not 
being done at all through women’s organized 
effort. It will be done only when women as 
individuals make up their minds that they 
will no longer be abject followers ef the 
fashion in clothes and activities. 

One small item in a recent number ef the 
Woman Citizen did appeal to me. It spoke 
of its being perhaps necessary for - the 
Woman CITIzEN to make an effort toward 
reform in women’s dress, and referred to the 
current idea that a well-dressed woman to- 
day should have at least fifteen pairs of shoes. 
Now that is talking sense! If you will harp 
on the utter blind and selfish extravagance 
of women along this line, I will be your 
champion. 

IsABEL D. PERRY. 

Upper Montclair, N. J. 

P. S.—The shoe manufacturer himself 
would agree with Mrs. Perry if she means 
to refer to the great variety of fancy shoes 
which he claims the demands of women 
force him to make. They mean waste, and 
consequently high prices, is his claim. 
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Young about the Walter Hines Page 
School of International_Relations. 























ENGLANDER 


Springs 

Couch Beds 
Da-Beds 
Double-Da-Beds 
Three-Piece Beds 
Hammocks 
Foldaway Beds 
Divans & Cots 
Hospital and 
Institution Beds 








Englander Folding Bed No. 272 


If you are interested in Beds 


this book will interest you! 
You will find it a helpful guide in selecting Beds, 


or any other “Productions for Sleep and Rest”, to 
fill your particular needs. Englander Productions 
combine sleep-comfort, utility and economy. Send 
for this booklet. It’s yours for the asking. 


Englander Productions are sold by Furniture 
and Department Stores Everywhere. 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 


























| 100 West 32nd Street, Dept. X New York 
BROOKLYN CHICAGO °* BOSTON 
eo, 


BLAND 


PRODUCTIONS FOR 
SLEEP AND REST 
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When writing to the Englander Spring Bed Company, please mention the Woman Citizen 
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GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel of distinction and charm 
for discriminating travelers. Near 
beautiful Capitol grounds. Ex- 
ceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Moderate rates and no tipping. 


Write for booklet 
“A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 











| OUR OWN 


ig you have never seen the glory of 
autumn Berkshires through a 
light fall of snow at sunset, begin 
resolving right now not to die till 
you've seen it. * * * But oh, be 
sure to save a pair of woolen stock- 
ings for the happy day. * ¥* * 
Since our last dingbatting we have 
had this lovely experience (without 
the stockings) * # * We have 
seen the wide elm-arched streets of 
real New England; white pillared 
houses that all look as if Emersons 
and Alcotts lived in them; we have 












shuffled happily through leaves and 
looked at radiant colors that no 























it A Homelike Hotel 
' For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


Hotel MarthaWashington 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 


Rooms ...........-$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath. ..$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 
Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 


honest steady-going green. tree 
seems entitled to wear. * # *# Nay, 
more—we have watched a husband 
and a wefe drive a car alternately 
and neither the car nor the mar- 
riage gave beneath the strain. 
* # * Those moments of con- 
scious, saintly patience with _ the 
Back Seat really don't injure a well- 
knit character. * * * It may as 
well be admitted here, since it will 
be loudly proclaimed elsewhere, that 
two of our little group of Serious 
Observers mistook the first snow we 
saw for salt put on a lawn to kill out 
the grass. * * * A quick-witted 
hypothesis, logically keyed to place 
and season—in our opinion, but un- 









fortunately not so appreciated. 
* * * The state of trafic in our 



















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 








Home City makes us think the old 
story about the life-insurance agent 
is not so far-fetched. ‘“‘One mo- 
ment,” he said, “before I fill in your 
application. What make of car do 
you drive?” * #* *# “None,” re- 
plied the applicant. * * * ‘‘Sor- 
ry,’ said the agent, “but our 
company no longer insures pedes- 
trians.”” * #* * We hear they 
are erecting a monument in France 
to the Camembert cheese as a con- 
structive, beneficent force. * * * 
Favorite foods glorified on pedestals 
would certainly be an improvement 











DINGBATS 


on certain statues we have met. 
% % % Speaking of food, have you 
ever seen that individual lemon 
squeezers have been invented, so 
that you can put lemon juice on 
your fish rather than in your eye? 
% % % They ought to be able to 
work up a fine line of ads along 
that line. # #* # And now we hear 
someone has given the President a 
wallaby, as if the poor gentleman 
hadn't enough troubles, what with 
Congress coming back and every- 
thing. * # * But really wed 
rather have a wallaby tagged to us 
and kept in a nice cozy zoo than the 
Cold we've been having. * * # 
The worst of it is, the more en- 
lightened one gets by reading Dr. 
Alsop, the more disgraced one feels 
over an ailment. * * # There's 
simply no chance to revel in afflic- 
tion at all. # #* # We hope you all 
take to heart Dr. Alsop’s words 
about white bread. * # # The 
other day we saw three fine, intel- 
ligent women eating white bread 
sandwiches, and the sight seemed to 
us piteous. * * * We are trying 
herewith to function as Public Opin- 
ion. * # # We now have heat 
that comes in through pipes from 
some remote central steam garden— 
a long way, this, from the hard-coal 
burner with the yeast on the warm 
place at the back under a red table- 
cloth. # # # Dr. Hebard, of Wyo- 
ming, remembers those ninety-nine 
lowa counties too. * # * She and 
her older brother and sister had to 
learn to spell them, and the older 
pair would make the assignments of 
counties to learn. * # # The 
youngest got my old friend Pottawat- 
tamie, Allamakee, Poweshiek and 
such like, while the others drew 
Johnson and Lee. * *# * Oh, well, 
they can’t enjoy the jaw-breakers 
now. * % % Do you realize the im- 
minence of Christmas? * * * If 
it gives you a panic, see page 48. 












































Please don’t throw away the broken pieces, put 
them tegether with 












1s GOooD 
For repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric-a-brac,meer- 
schaum, tipping 
billlard cues. 

25c per bottle 
Major’s Rubber 
and Leather 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The Woman Citizen, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1925. 

County of New York ss 
State of New York ; 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the Business Manager of The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, publishers of The Woman Citizen, 
and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor and business manager are: 

Name and Post Office Address: 














SCARSDALE 


NEW YORK’S 
DELIGHTFUL 
SUBURB 


VILLAGE OF HOMES 


If your business is in New York let me 
find a home for you here 


ELIZABETH LOCKE BOGART 
44 Drake Road Tel. Scarsdale 1598 












Publisher: The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, N. ° 

Editor: Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison Avenue, 
’ “Managing Editor: None. 
Business Manager: Mrs, Raymond Brown, 171 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, 171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
s <a Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Avenue, 
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wy Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Avenue, 


‘Mrs, H. B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, N. Y. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Dorchester, Mass. 
= Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th Street, 














When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 Madi 
son Avenue, N. Y., members of which are: 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y., President 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y., First Vice-President. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, 
N. Y., Treasurer. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding ! 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. ” 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, !s 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 4s 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

Mrs. Raymonp Brown. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1925. s 

Cuartes J. Scuutze, Notary Public 

(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
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Heart to Heart 


How Much Is Your Attention Worth 
,F FF FF FF F 


When 
You 
read an advertisement in the WOMAN CITIZEN, someone is buying your attention. How much is itworth? 
| ‘There are two principal measures that are applied to “‘reader-interest’” (your interest). 
How many | OME advertisers use coupons with symbols or ask you to address “Dept. W.’’, “Suite 16’’, or 
1] “ ” ee e ° ° ° ° 
coupons | Box 37”. Inquiries are classified according to the magazine in which that symbol was used. For 
make a m example, seven hundred inquiries addressed to “Dept. W.” indicate that the advertiser bought the at- 
measure’ | tention of seven hundred of the twenty thousand readers of the WOMAN CITIZEN. If another magazine 
| with the same circulation shows a response of only one hundred inquiries, the advertiser will usually judge 
| that the WomAN CITIZEN is worth seven times as much to him as the other publication. 
This measure is not infallible, but it does give an immediate tangible measure of the advertising investment. 
The } THER advertisers do not expect written inquiries. Most of the largest firms buy “coverage’’, 
“coverage” | which means space in the million-reader publications. Some use also the smaller “‘class magazines’, — 
yardstick || but only those with a hundred thousand, or fifty thousand readers,—rarely less. 
I 
|| This means that the WOMAN CITIZEN with twenty thousand subscribers must demonstrate an actual 
1] . . 
| return to its advertisers. 
| How can this be done? Three interested readers can accomplish much. (Twenty thousand can do more.) 
| Say enthusiastically to your local dealer, “I’m buying Blank because I saw it advertised in the WOMAN 
| CITIZEN”. Or—‘*What is Blank? I’m interested because I read an advertisement in the WOMAN CITIZEN.” 

It may seem ultra-absurd for a purchase and a remark made by one woman in a Kansas City shop to 

influence an advertising manager in New York, but stranger things have happened in this highly organ- 
| ized business world. 

The department of sales which deals directly or indirectly with the Kansas City shop is closely related 
| to the department of advertising which has bought your attention (through the WOMAN CITIZEN) in 
| New York. 

Se ’ 
Your | Your dealer reports that an influential woman, one of his best customers, has asked about Blank because 
value | it was advertised in the WOMAN CITIZEN. The report may be only a chance remark to an alert travel- 


ing salesman, but not infrequently the remark is relayed to the sales executive in New York, who says to 
the advertising manager, “That ad in the WOMAN CITIZEN gave us direct returns in Kansas City, and I 
checked up on Boston, San Francisco and Atlanta. Everything indicates that for a small publication, 
the CITIZEN ads reach the really influential women, and we want them to know about Blank.” 


Every time you send for “further information” with the 
Woman CITIZEN coupon— 

Every time you say or write “I saw it advertised in the 
Woman Citizen” — 


You are making your attention worth more to the advertiser who buys it. 
Your interest is being measured by someone somewhere. 
You are making the WoMAN CITIZEN worth more to you. 





The above is a very important message from the WOMAN CitIZEN’s Advertising Department 
We've lent them the Heart-to-Heart page for this number because we want every subscriber 
to be sure and read it. How valuable the C1t1zeN is as an advertising medium depends on you. 








tj And the greater its advertising value the better magazine we can make.—G., F. B. 








THE SCHILLING PRESS, INC. 
New Yor« 
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If You Enjoy The Citizen 
Share It At Christmas 


The CITIZEN is a Christmas gift that lasts the whole year through, 


Choose A, B or C. 


a reminder of your friendship every month. 
It never loses its zest. 


It never goes out of style. 
helpful, stimulating. 


It never wears out. 
It is fresh, 


A gift that implies a compliment! 


EXTRAORDINARY CHRISTMAS COMBINATIONS— 
Good only until January 1 


A—One gift subscription and your own renewal_~ - 
B—Three subscriptions - - - - 
C—Six subscriptions - 


Books (when included) may be mailed to yourself or to friends. 


With three subscriptions any one of the books below for $6.00. 


With six subscriptions any two of the books below for $11.00. 
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Gift Books 


. The Professor’s Wife, by Willa Cather. } 

The Perennial Bachelor, by Anne Parrish. 

. The Crystal Cup, by Gertrude Atherton. 

. The Red Lamp, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

. Christina Alberta’s Father, by H. G. Wells. 

. Barren Ground, by Ellen Glasgow. 

. Made-to-Order Stories, by Dorothy Canfield (juvenile). 

. David Goes Voyaging, by David Binney Putnam (juvenile). 

The Flying Carpet, edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith (juvenile). 

. The Little Wooden Doll, by Margaret Bianco and illustrated 
by Pamela Bianco (juvenile). 

. Lava Lane, by the twelve-year-old poet, 

(poetry). 


New fiction 
| which has been 
reviewed in 
late issues 
of the 
Citizen 


Nathalia Crane 


12. What’s O’Clock, by Amy Lowell (poetry—posthumous edit.). 
13. When We Were Very Young, Special Christmas Edition, by 


A. A. Milne (poetry). 


14. Mothers and Daughters, by the head of the Finch School for 


Girls, Jessica G. Cosgrave. 


15. Uncle Sam Needs a Wife, by Ida Clyde Clarke. 
16. The Business of Being a Clubwoman, by Alice Ames Winter. 


Child Labor and the Constitution, by Raymond G. Fuller. 


18. The Road to “Seventy Years Young,” by Emily M. Bishop. 
19. Glorious Apollo, by E. Barrington (Lord Byron’s Life and 


Loves). 


20. If I Know What I Mean, by Elsie Janis. 


End your Christmas worries 
early through the Citizen 


I accept your Christmas Combination and 


} For offer (check one) 


A subscriptions only 
B without book C without books 
B with book C with books 


Please send subscriptions with Christ- 
mas cards to: 


1. Name 


IN oleh a Gearw SOAs o siecbsn ie eeemers 


. Name 


Please send books with Christmas 
cards to: 


Re SRN edlate se pine sac bunwaaenaeweebancemewsr " 


PEIN o.ckacicubnivesaeumeddintesaseansans , 


ET SE ae a ENF 


My signature 

















